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THE AUTONOMOUS CHARACTER IN SPANISH 
AND EUROPEAN LITERATURE * 


p 18 


REE exercise of the creative imagination was held in deep sus- > 

picion by the Middle Ages and was only partially exorcized 
by the assumption of moral, allegorical or symbolical meanings. / 
Imagination nevertheless often had its way—Dante, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer are there to prove it—but its freedom could not be 
claimed as a right until Aristotle’s Poetics had gained sufficient 
acceptance and poetic truth was placed on a higher level than the 
factual truth of history. 

This was brought about, as we all know, by the Italian and 
French translators and commentators of the Poetics, from Robor- 
telli (1548) to Sealiger (1561) and Castelvetro (1570). It was 
a great achievement, although not often recognized as such, for, 
implicit in the new situation was the writer’s open and absolute ; 
control of plot and character. Today this has become a common- 
place, but it is evident that a change is coming. The author’s 
arbitrary control is beginning to be questioned or denied, and the 
independence or autonomy of the character is often admitted, and, 
even proclaimed as a basic principle of artistic creation. 

Up to now the autonomous character has been traced as far 
back as Cervantes. Cervantes created two worlds, never clearly 
separated, and some of his amphibious characters are equally at 
home in either of them. They often casually cross the fluctuating 
line between imagination and reality. In the famous ‘‘scrutiny 


*A paper read before the General Romance Section of the Modern 
Language Association of America, in New York, at its annual meeting in 
December, 1954. 
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of the books,’’ it will be remembered, the parish priest refers to 
./\ Cervantes as his friend. Don Quixote as well as Sancho speak 
\ critically of their book and of themselves in the book. Don Quixote 
had serious misgivings about the supposed Moorish author’s ability 
to present his relation to Duleinea with the necessary delicacy and 
decorum. At the Ducal Court they know about Don Quixote from 
v having read about him and are delighted to entertain him ‘‘in 
person.’’ In the puppet performance by Maese Pedro and in that 
of the Retablo de las maravillas the world of the puppet stage and 
the concrete world of the audience flow into each other: Don 
Quixote draws his sword to foil the pursuit of Melisendra, the 
audience cowers before the onrush of an imaginary bull, Teresa 
gathers up her skirts against the fancied mice, the rain which al- 
legedly pours on the puppets also drenches the spectators. Fiction 
overflows its frame into the reality outside. Reality, on the other 
hand, may suddenly emerge from fiction. Cervantes at one point 
turns directly to his Little Gypsy to warn her about her next step, 
and also tries to caution the Curious Impertinent about the con- 
sequences of his experiment with his wife’s virtue. In both cases 
the world around the fictional character is suddenly transformed 
into one of reality, in which they are masters of their fates. That 
is what Cervantes had in mind when he said that Don Quixote 
knew how to act, while he, the author, only knew how to write, 
and why Cervantes disclaimed being the father of Don Quixote, 
and was content with being his stepfather. 
We may sum up. Most of the elements of the theme we are 
discussing may already be found in some measure in Cervantes: 
_/| the author who speaks to his characters, the characters who criti- 
| eize their author and fear he may not understand them, citizens 
all of a shifting double world, in which they can claim both a lit- 
erary life and a real one. 


If time permitted we might point out, long before Cervantes, 
certain techniques which indicate an incipient detachment of the 
author from the characters, in the Libro de Alexandre, the Apo- 

SS, lonio, the late medieval Cancioneros. Later, in the baroque of the 
Nie waning Middle Ages, this tendency became more definite. In Diego 
de San Pedro’s Arnalte y Lucenda (between 1477 and 1491) not 
*\only does the author introduce the hero to the ladies of the court, 
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but the hero speaks to him and reads him a love letter for Lucenda. <_~ 
In his Grimalte y Gradissa (1480-85), Gradissa sends her suitor > s 
Grimalte in search of Boccaccio’s Fiometa, abandoned, as you re- 
member, by her lover Pamphilo. The latter brutally rebuffs Gri- 
malte’s efforts to reconcile the lovers, and Fiometa, although living 
only in the imagination of readers of Boceaccio’s novel, commits 
suicide in that of Juan de Flores. Pamphilo, the fourteenth- 
century lover, retires to the wilderness and Grimalte simply de- 
cides to join him. From that moment the story of Pamphilo is 
intertwined with that of Grimalte and Gradissa, in spite of a gap 

of more than a century between them, with a common ending for 
all. Boceaccio’s characters have stepped out of their novel and 
outside the control of their author to continue their life in a story 

by another writer, in fact in another century, and the reader is 
left with a confusing impression of a timeless world inhabited by 
age-defying, almost permanent characters. 

A few decades later, in a powerful and completely uninhibited 
novel, the famous Retrato de la lozana andaluza, written about 
1524 by a Spanish cleric domiciled in Rome, Francisco Delicado, 
we encounter various characters not merely suggesting independ- 
ence from their author, but definitely, one might say, on their own. 
In Chapter xvii the author tells us, just as he had finished writing 
the preceding chapter, one of his characters, a young rascal called 
Rampin, came into his room and invited him to join him. The 
author declined, because of his podagra, and also, he adds, ‘‘be- 
cause afterwards they will say that I do no more than just look, 
and observe what happens, to write it down later.’’ In other 
words, he had been reproached for not arbitrarily managing his 
characters, for merely recording their doings, as Cervantes would 
do almost a century later. So far was anyone from realizing the 
extraordinary originality of Delicado’s technique. He then gruffly 
helps Rampin get down his narrow staircase. He said he liked 
the ‘Lozana,’ ‘‘as she well knows.’’ ‘‘She comes from my own 
neighborhood, and I do not want to vex her.’’ But when he re- 
appears in another chapter in conversation with a friend, he denies 
knowing her. Indeed, when they run into her, he speaks to her 
as to a stranger. After that he turns up again and again to mix 
with the characters and finally walks out of the novel, with his 
friend, telling him stories about the Lozana. 
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Unfortunately the remarkable technique of Francisco Delicado 
did not, as far as we know, find any imitators, and if we except the 
Commedia dell’ arte, in which a partly autonomous character could 
well realize himself, we have no further evidence until Cervantes. 
But from Cervantes the trail leads directly to the great humorists, 
satirists or fantasts of the eighteenth and nineteenth century: 
Sterne, who never disclaimed his discipleship, and the German 
ironist Ludwig Tieck, who published his Quixote translation in 
1799-1800, and followers of Tieck like E. T. A. Hoffmann and 
Christian Dietrich Grabbe. Perhaps to Hans Andersen and surely 
to the fantastic philosopher Sgren Kierkegaard, who in July 1837 
/ wrote in his Journal: ‘‘The hero in a novel was just going to make 
a remark when the author takes it out of his mouth, whereupon the 
hero gets angry and says that it is his, and shows that it suits him 
alone and that ‘if things go on like this I won’t be the hero at all.’ ’’ 
In the year when Kierkegaard wrote down this rapid but nota- 
ble observation, Thomas Carlyle was at last bringing out that pro- 
tean personal confession he entitled History of the French Revolu- 
/tion, in which he speaks to his characters, encourages them or scolds 
/ them. The fact was duly noted by his Spanish translator, Miguel 
de Unamuno, to whom Carlyle was ever after to be a sort of Eng- 
lish Maese Pedro, the puppeteer in Don Quixote. Now, on the very 
morning in December, 1900, when Unamuno laid the last hand to 
his translation of the French Revolution, he also finished the first 
( draft of his novel Amor y pedagogta, in which the autonomous char- 
yj acter, as we shall see, is for the first time fully understood by the 
author and deliberately accepted as such. And as you know, next 
to Cervantes Kierkegaard was the dominant influence in the spir- 
itual life of Unamuno, and so in this matter of independent char- 
acters, the threads which lead from Unamuno to Kierkegaard, 
Carlyle, and Cervantes are plainly visible. 
‘Equally evident—and this comes before Unamuno—is the filia- 
y), tion from Cervantes to Galdés. The root of Don Quixote’s mad- 
ness is the heated imagination which lends an obsessive reality to 
the world of chivalry. The madness of Cardenio and of the Li- 
cenciado Vidriera, the abnormal psychology of the Curious Imper- 
tinent account for the interest shown by Galdés (before Freud, but 
not before Charcot), especially in his earlier works, to psychopathic 
types like don Anselmo in La sombra (1866-67), whose obsessive 
jealousy confers existence on a picture of Paris of Troy, the type 
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of the eternal seducer ; or those of La novela en el tranvia, in which 
a fragment of newspaper, a chance conversation, glimpses of pas- 
sengers entering or leaving, combine with the hypnotic jogging of 
a tramear to form a novel swaying between reality and dreams. In 
1892 the obsessive image of Orozco, the wronged husband in Reali- 
dad, comes to call on the seducer. In 1904, in one of the Episodios 
nacionales, after describing the attempt on the life of Queen Isabel 
by the Cura Merino, Galdés paternally admonishes her, as did 


Cervantes with the Little Gypsy. But more significant than all; » | 


this, and as early as 1882, is El amigo Manso, in which a pedagogue, 
Maximo, compounded of imagination, paper and ink, comes to life 
at the age of 35, under the impact of pain: ‘‘Suffering,’’ he says, 
‘*told me that I was a man.’’ And Maximo, temporarily emerging 
from a mere imaginary state to one of conscious reality, may be 
called the father of Augusto Pérez. And so we have returned to 
Unamuno. 

The first draft of Amor y pedagogia, as we said before, is of De- 
cember, 1900, its publication of 1902. When asked why he did not 
eliminate from that novel the suicide of Apolodoro, the wonder- 
child of don Avito, Unamuno replied: ‘‘It was not possible for me. 
I am not the one who gave life to don Avito, to Marina, to Apolo- 
doro, but they themselves caught the spark of life within me after 
long wandering in the limbo of non-existence.’’ These characters 
are evidently felt to be independent, as autonomous as Don Quixote 
and Sancho in the Life of Don Quixote and Sancho which Una- 
muno published three years later, in 1905. In 1914 finally the 
implications of the autonomous character are almost completely 
realized in the person of Augusto Pérez, the hero of the novel 
Niebla. When the author casually decides to have him commit 
suicide, Augusto, like Maximo Manso, stung into full realization 
of himself by this cruelty, rushes to Salamanca for a passionate 
protest: ‘‘I began as a shadow, a fiction; for years I have wan- 
dered about like a ghost, a puppet of the mist, imagining myself 
to be a fantastic character invented by some unknown genius to 
console or unburden himself; but now, after what you did to me, 

. now I feel myself, I touch myself, and now I do not doubt 
the reality of my existence.’’ 

As early then as 1866-67, 1882, 1904 with Galdés, and again 
with Unamuno in 1900, 1902, 1905 and 1914, the autonomous char- 
acter, briefly emerging from the mist of 1524, and repeatedly 
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around 1600, now has been taking a more and more definite shape 
and has finally found himself. 

Nearly all of this happened before Pirandello in 1913 printed 
his short story La tragedia d’un personaggio, which is a first sketch 
of the famous play of 1921. Unamuno, who knew Italian very 
well, has denied that he knew of Pirandello, or that Pirandello 
knew of him, and there is no reason to question the statement. The 
chronology should be kept straight, of course, but the theme was 
evidently in the air. Polygenesis, as so often in folklore, is prob- 
ably the answer. If specific sources are looked for, Pirandello, 
who graduated at Bonn, must have known Tieck, and certainly 
studied Cervantes, whose ‘‘quixotic’’ treatment of subjective real- 
ity (the word is Pirandello’s) he applied in Cosi é se vi pare. 

Pirandello, moreover, has realized more completely than Una- 
muno the implications and dramatic possibilities of the autonomous 
character. In his play the character boldly asserts, not only his 
equality, but his superiority. Augusto Pérez jeered at Unamuno 
that both would die, but the father in Set personaggi claims to be 
‘‘more alive than those who breathe and wear clothes . . . less real 
perhaps, but truer!’’ Now the author is their servant, not their 
arbitrary moulder, for valid characters of fiction, says the father, 
‘*do not change, cannot change, nor be different, ever, because they 
are already fixed, for ever (this is terrible, sir!), an immutable 
reality, which should make you shudder when you come near us!’’ 
Pirandello’s most notable contribution is the emphasis on the in- 
sufficiency and impotence of the author. This, rather than the 
whimsical notion of a rebellion of the characters, marks the turning 
point in the technique of modern fiction. It leads inexorably to 
the subordination, indeed to the abdication of the conscious intel- 
lect in the creative process. 

In Spain there is an anecdote, of which I find a trace as early 
as 1548. A certain ‘‘pintor de Orbaneja,’’ when asked what he 
was painting, answered: lo que saliere, whatever happens to come. 
Or as they say in Andalusia: ‘‘Si sale con barbas, San Antén, si 
no, la Purisima Concepcién.’’ Lope de Vega, Calderén, Sor Juana 
de la Cruz, felt a deeper meaning in this jest and applied it to 
their technique. Don Quixote, in the passage where this jest is 
told, called the author ‘‘ignorant’’ for having interpolated the 
story of the Curious Impertinent in Part I. In our century Angel 
Ganivet called Goya and Velazquez ‘‘ignorant,’’ in this sense, that 
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the artist does not know when his work ‘‘is at its right point’’ and 
lets himself be guided only by the impulse of his genius. Spanish 
artists, he declares, ‘‘van a ver lo que sale,’’ set out to see what 
will happen, and when they begin to work they have only a vague 
idea of what they want to create. With Unamuno this sort of 
docta ignorantia has become a system. In 1904 he repudiated for 
ever the methods of documentation and reflection he had used in 
his first novel, proclaimed himself a ‘‘viviparous,’’ rather than an 
‘‘oviparous’’ writer, and charmed his publie for decades with spar- 
kling improvisations like the ‘‘ensayos erraticos, o lo que salga,’’ 
and novels like Niebla, in which ‘‘the plot will be what it turns out 
to be.’’ Just so did Pirandello say ‘‘Let’s put the living charac- 
ters where they belong, on a stage, and let’s see what will happen.’’ 
And Erskine Caldwell now begins a story with the words: ‘‘This 
story was written for the purpose of finding out how it would end.”’ 
This surrender of control is not limited to literature. Jackson 
Pollock, whose pictures hang in our museums, dribbles paint on a 
eanvas tacked to the floor, throws sand, glass, nails or screws 
right and left, then after a while stops to contemplate his work in 
what he calls his ‘‘get-acquainted’’ period. Governing is also an 
art, and may adopt this technique. President Roosevelt’s faith- 
ful and perceptive Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, has 
compared his methods of government (I am quoting) with those 
of ‘‘an artist who begins his pictures without a clear idea of what 
he intends to paint . . . but begins anyhow, and then, as he paints, 
his plan evolves out of the material he is painting.’’ The new price 
of gold, I understand, was plucked out of the air in this way. Even 
business is seeing the light. Last year a partner of the advertising 
firm of Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn published a textbook 
on ‘‘ Applied Imagination,’’ which teaches one how to suspend the 
‘judicial part of the mind .. . letting ideas pour out no matter 
how preposterous.’’ A business lecturer in 1954 was calling for 
deliberate ‘‘ wild thinking,’’ to deliver us, as he said himself, ‘‘ from 
the handicap of what once was our pride and our glory, critical 
thinking.’’ 

All this would seem to be evidence of nothing less than the 
bankruptey of reason, basically a consequence of the gradual de- 
struction of Cartesian rationalism at the hands of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche, emphasized by the shock of two great wars and 
notably formulated into a ereed by D. H. Lawrence. Bergson 
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shared Kierkegaard’s dissatisfaction with reason. In Spain in 
1926 Pérez de Ayala made Colds say: ‘‘ Reason is for the purpose 
of admiring, humbly and reverently accepting unreason.’’ For 
Ortega y Gasset the ‘‘theme of our times’’ consists in subordinat- 
ing reason to vitality, assigning it a place within biology, making 
it a servant to spontaneity. In 1935, as he had done before and 
would do again later on, André Gide exclaimed : ‘‘ Ah! qui délivrera 
mon esprit des lourdes chaines de la logique.’’ Unamuno had 
shouted ‘‘To the kitchen with common sense,’’ and Picasso in 1944 
called for a revolution against it. Archibald MacLeish will have 
it that ‘‘A poem should not mean but be,’’ and God himself, in 
Robert Frost’s Masque of Reason, got together with a plaintive Job 
and ‘‘Found out the discipline Man needed most/ Was to learn 
his submission to unreason.’’ Time is too short to quote at length 
Siegfried Sassoon and Gide, Julien Green and Azorin, Benjamin 
Jarnés and Mauriac, Evelyn Waugh and Rilke and even third rate 
novelists. All of them have formally abdicated the powers they 
formerly assumed as a matter of course. 

A variety of reasons may be suggested for the gradual detach- 
ment of the author and the liberation of the characters. Stoic 
determinism in Cervantes, sheer intensity of plastic power in Car- 
lyle, in Balzac, in Galdés, and often perhaps pathological obsession. 
Schizophrenia in Dostoyevsky, but in some romantics like Tieck, 
exuberance and deliberate irony might be sufficient to produce a 
topsy-turvy world. 
~ But whatever may bring about the split between author and 


.. character, once admitted and fostered as an avenue to a new cre- 


ative technique, the new reality is probably not a Platonie Idea 


¢ with an existence of its own, nor an Aristotelian Form, inevitably 
» part of an individual Substance. Such characters as Paris in La 


sombra of Galdés, like jealousy itself, are ubiquitous but not uni- 
versal. They are not personal, but the products of what Bergson 
called ‘‘la fonction fabulatrice,’’ which has peopled mythology with 
splendid shapes and filled the mind of the Spanish folk with ‘‘per- 
sonas, personajes, y personillas que andan por las tierras de ambas 
Castillas.’’ They are the characters who protested to Quevedo in 
the Visita de los chistes and later rebelled against their master in 
Jacinto Grau’s El setor de Pigmalién. They and others in vari- 
ous degrees of development, are always among us, ubiquitous as 
Kilroy. You may remember the birth of Putois, the imaginary 
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gardener in Anatole France’s Crainquebille. Created as a defense 
against a prying female by members of the Bergeret family, all 
drawing on a mysterious common fund, he came to life in a most 
convincing shape: sloping forehead, wall-eyes, high cheeks, ragged 
ears, a furtive expression, a body lank and thin. A thief, of course, 
when some melons disappeared, and when the maidservant grew big 
and refused to explain, a seducer as well. Putois had been there 
all along, inchoate but uncreated, yet potentially an authentic form 
of life, waiting in his limbo until the prejudices and fears and de- 
sires of the community drew together his disjecta membra and gave 
him a shape. 

The greatest creation of the German poet Rilke outside his 
poems, the character named Malte Laurids Brigge, spontaneously 
took shape outside of his conscious control and actually began to 
pursue him. ‘‘But,’’ said the author, ‘‘I realized that I knew him 
only imperfectly and superficially.’’ To get to know him better 
Rilke then wrote a series of dialogues between a young man and a 
girl, in which the young man told about a certain Malte he said he 
had known. He was rash enough to add that Malte had left him 
a diary. The girl became curious and insisted on seeing it. And 
when Rilke saw that she was building up an image of Malte after 
her own mind, and, of course, not authentic, there was only one 
thing for him to do—write that diary himself. And so he did, 
and that gave us the famous Aufzeichnungen. But Rilke wanted 
to test what he had written and so, when he was invited to lecture 
in Sweden, he rushed to Denmark, which he knew only through 
his love of Petersen and Kierkegaard, to ‘‘check’’ on his creation 
in the country where he had placed him. 

Rilke loved marionettes: ‘‘You may not,’’ he said, ‘‘make what 
you like out of a puppet. Like dolls, like works of art, they also 
stand one degree above things.’’ They have ‘‘a strangely personal 
soul, which is often accessible to us, but oftener still resists our 
whims,’’ 

Rilke was also passionately interested in experiments with the 
ouija-board or the planchette. He wrote many of his poems in a 
trance-like state, without corrections, in their final form, and often 
spoke or improvised with the appearance of automatism. There 
is a fragment in free verse in his diary which reveals how com- 
pletely he felt himself merely the tool of outside forces: ‘‘Night- 
long, all night,/ would I write/ and ever bend over these sheets/ 
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and fill them with the silent signs/ which are not of my hand./ 
Which say that I myself am only hand/ one hand which does 
strange things with me.’’ 

A man like that was well-fitted to realize the process by which 
an Urbild is formed. Let us take, for instance, that of the leg- 
endary Unicorn, which fascinated the Middle Ages as a symbol 
of purity. Graceful, strong and fierce it still is valid in our civi- 
lization. A medieval tapestry had impressed it on the subcon- 
scious of Rilke and he described it in Malte. Positivists may quote 
references to Ctesias and Aristotle, Pliny and Aelian (a whole book 
has been written on The Lore of the Unicorn) but they will be less 
convincing than Rilke himself in a magnificent sonnet of his final 
period : 


O dieses ist das Tier, das es nicht gibt .. . 
or, in an excellent translation by Nora Wydenbruck: 


O this is the fair beast that never was. 
This they knew not, but then in any case 
They loved it; loved its gait, its grace, 

Its arching neck, the light of its calm gaze. 


True, it did not exist. And yet, because 
They loved it, a pure creature had to be. 
They always left a space where it was free 
Lightly to lift its head. Reality 


Hardly concerned it. On no other corn 
Than the assumption that it might occur 
The creature fed, waxed strong and grew a horn 


Straight from its head. And then the unicorn, 
All whiteness, to a maiden came; in her 
And in her silver mirror it was born. 


That is perhaps the process by which great literary and artistic 
symbols and characters are created, first often in folklore, then 
sometimes passing through a series of avatars in the minds of poets 
and artists great enough not to enforce their arbitrary will upon 
them. In that way a legendary magician may turn into the Dr. 
Faustus of Marlowe and the Faust of Goethe, and other legends 
without number may be transmuted into great plays or poems. 
But we should remember what happened when Moliére misunder- 
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stood his character and arbitrarily tried to give a brain to Don 
Juan. 

The birth of Putois and all other authentic characters is what 
Pirandello would have called a ‘‘birth from necessity,’’ ‘‘avendo 
per gestazione una necessita.’’ Like his Madama Pace in the Sei 
personaggi. When the actresses hang their hats all around and 
the stage takes on the aspect of a milliner’s workroom, the milliner- 
madam, lured, as it were, out of her limbo, materializes. The rea- 
son for her was the vacuum in the plot, which only she could fill. 
In that same exceedingly particular way don Romualdo had to take 
shape and intervene in Galdés’ Misericordia. The maid Benina 
had invented him, or so she thought, to account to her mistress 
for the time she spent in begging food for the starving household. 
But when the time had come for a change in dofia Paquita’s for- 
tunes and an unforeseen inheritance had to come to her in a 
plausible way, don Romualdo was exactly the person called for by 
the necessity of the plot, and therefore, just at the right moment, 
and looking exactly as Benina had dreamed him, he rang the door- 
bell. Because there was a ‘‘space’’ for him, as there was for 
Rilke’s unicorn. 

The world in which these characters originate is one whose 
validity lies beyond the syllogism. Pirandello has spoken of ‘‘a 
world whence all the forces of instinct issue’’ and of ‘‘the call of 
a primeval life.’’ At times, as in Ciascuno a suo modo, the domi- 
nance of the subconscious personality, however abhorred, is clearly 
recognized, but on the other hand, Pirandello, in spite of Croce’s 
philosophical scorn, classifies himself as a ‘‘philosophical’’ rather 
than a “‘historical’’ writer and attempts a response to ‘‘un divino 
aceordo.’’ In all this, it seems to me, Aristotelian and Platonic 
echoes may be perceived, but if we go in that direction, we shall 
find ourselves once more upon the old beaten path. The truth we 
are now seeking is not a universal or absolute truth, yet one that 
is more authentic than any individual truth. It is a truth for 
Man, or perhaps mainly for Western Man, rejecting all transcend- 
ency. 

In the groping struggle towards this new glimmer of light, we 
must not surrender to the doodle and the planchette, but look for 
insight and method. The automatism of Breton and the stream of 
consciousness of Joyce can only give indiscriminate and confused 
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answers. Freud and his followers have been intent mainly upon 
explaining the work of art out of the emotional subconscious ex- 
periences of the artist, especially in childhood, all personal experi- 
ence. ©. G. Jung, on the other hand, has been reaching out toward 
the impersonal element in the creative process, and has found its 
roots in the collective, racial unconscious. This is evidently not 
a product of philosophical abstraction or mystical intuition, but of 
accumulated and integrated experience. It has been described as 
‘being like a collective human being having at its command a hu- 
man experience of a million years .. . handed down by genera- 
tions of men . . . the repository of the wisdom of the past, which 
is apparently wiser than anything ego-consciousness can produce 
unaided. ...’’ As Jung himself, who has always had the prob- 
lems of artistic creation in mind, has expressed it: ‘‘ Personal 
eausality has as little to do with the work of art as the soil has to 
do with the plant that grows from it. The work of art is some- 
thing which has no personality and for which the personal is 
therefore not a criterion.’’ ‘‘He who speaks with archetypes 
(Urbildern) speaks as it were with a thousand voices . . . he lifts 
the personal destiny into the destiny of mankind.’’ 
The power to do that is manifest, of course, in the great master- 
pieces we know, but perhaps only in the measure in which the artist 
E ¢ evaded the crippling control of the intellect. What was only a 
\S fortunate accident in the past, may now become a technique, delib- 
2 ¢ erately practiced by the artist and expected by the public. The 
¢ ) consequences of this new attitude are impossible to foresee, but they 
may be revolutionary. 
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THE LITERARY REPUTATION OF TERENCE AND 
PLAUTUS IN MEDIEVAL AND PRE- 
RENAISSANCE SPAIN * 


INTRODUCTION 


HE question of the persistence of Roman comedy in Spain in| 

the Middle Ages and Pre-Renaissance revolves mainly about the 
figures of its two principal exponents, Terence and Plautus. Since, 
in effect, the works of these two alone among the Latin comedies 
survived, classical comedy, textually speaking, was known princi- 
pally through their plays. As a consequence, the identification of 
comedy writers with the names of Terence and Plautus was very 
close. The extent to which those names were meaningful to the 
Spaniards may be observed in various literary works and glosses | 
of the period. y 

Quotation of Authorities. In the medieval and humanistic eras,’ 
as is known, one of the characteristic features of a didactic poem 
or a discourse that pretended to reflect superior learning was a 
liberal sprinkling of names and quotations of ancient authorities. ) 
Enrique de Villena, for example, drew the attention of the reader 
to this fact on one occasion and noted that he invoked the assistance 
** . . de Job, de Boegio, de Bernardo, de Séneea, de Basilio, de 
Petrarea, de Gregorio, de Ouidio, de Catulo, de Oragio, de Catén, 
de Aristétil, de Uejegio, de Nicolao Vsino, de Enrrique (Contra 
fortuna), de Guido de Colupnis, de Eustagio, de Virgilio, de Platén, 
de Suetonio, de Tulio, de Jer6énimo, de Eusebio, de Solino, de Sene- 
fonte, de Fulgengio, de Gaufre, de Yrpocras, de Petro de Niueys, 
de Iohane Siculis, de Lucano, de Claudiano, de Rruberto, de 
Eromodio, de Casiano, de Filipo Elefante, de Juuenal, de Perssio.’’* 
Not to forget, he added, the Biblical and legal authorities. The 
practice was a sound one, in the opinion of Fernando de la Torre. 
Assuredly one would be less likely to go against reason and truth 

* The elaboration of this paper was made possible in part by a travel 
grant from the American Philosophical Society. 

1 Tratado de la consolagién, ed. Soler [Foulché-Delbose], RH, XLI (1917), 
116. 
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if one always proceeded from a solid base of authority.* The 
question of originality was irrelevant, according to the Marquis 
of Santillana; for, as he explained, with respect to the quoted 
matter and its authors, some took it from others, and they from 
still others, who in turn obtained it from those who in a long 
life of investigation were able to learn the reasons for things.° 

Terence and, in a more modest degree, Plautus enjoyed similar 
positions of quotable authority, and their names were invoked 
in the more pretentious literary and scholarly works of the Middle 
Ages and the Pre-Renaissance. 


TERENCE 


The encyclopedists. To the medieval scholar who had access to 
certain Latin works (e.g., Suetonius’ Vita and the rest of the com- 
mentary of Donatus, incidental remarks of Cicero, various Latin 
grammarians, ete.) in which Terence was mentioned or discussed, 
the dramatist was a known personage. A medieval investigator 
could gain some conception of the historical figure from the modicum 
of information in the traditional Epitaphium included in many 
manuscripts of his comedies and occasionally quoted in other works: 


Natus in excelsis tectis Carthaginis altae 
Romanis ducibus bellica praeda fui. 

Deseripsi mores hominum, iuuenumque senumque, 
Qualiter et serui decipiant dominos, 

Quid meretrix, quid leno dolis confingat auarus: 
Haee quicunque legit, sie puto, cautus erit.* 


But not every student and scholar was able to have access to large 
numbers of texts, or even some of those deemed essential to a good 
library. The encyclopedic dictionaries, the standard reference 
works of the Middle Ages, probably supplied the most widely known 
bits of knowledge. From Isidorus, Papias, Uguecione, and Joannes 


2 Cancionero y obras en prosa, ed. A. Paz y Melia, Gesellschaft fiir 
romanische Literatur, Band 16 (Dresden, 1907), p. 57: ‘*4E qu&l mejor con- 
poner puede ser que aquel que va aprouado con las actoridades de los sabios 
acténticos?’’ 

8 Obras, ed. J. Amador de los Rios (Madrid, 1852), p. 26. 

4 Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum historiale (Strassburg, ca. 1473), VI, 
Ixxii. W. Cloetta, Beitriige zur Literaturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance, I, 34, erroneously cites Book V. 
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Balbus, for instance, one would gather that Terence (together with 
Plautus) was a writer of fables, in particular those destined for 
the delectation of the public. He belonged, moreover, to the older 
class of comic poets, whose primary aim was to provoke laughter 
by their ridiculous antics in plays presented on the stage. Under- 
standable as these remarks may seem now, they contained certain 
semantic risks for their time. The comprehension of them de- 
pended upon an understanding, successively, of the terms ‘‘comic’”’ 
(or ‘‘comedy’’), ‘‘play’’ (or ‘‘drama’’), ‘‘presented’’ (or 
‘‘acted’’), and ‘‘stage’’ (or ‘‘theater’’), the connotations of which 
all underwent curious deformations in their transmission during 
the Middle Ages. Hence, one observes that through the centuries 
an occasional able commentator or encyclopedist uttered pertinent 
and knowing remarks concerning the old literature and its makers, 
but more frequently one encounters the half-truths and hearsays 
of the would-be scholar who, never having seen the original sources 
of information, copied copies of copies, as Santillana would say. 
Terence, Philosopher and Poet. Some of the allusions to 
Terence, even as late as the mid-fifteenth century, evoked only the 
vague image of an ‘‘authority who wrote poetry.’’ The reference 
to him in the Primera crénica general (late 13th cent.), drawn 
from tradition, was an echo of his early medieval reputation. 
There it was related that when Scipio Africanus defeated Han- 
nibal he took many prisoners and ‘‘leudé otra cosa con que plogo 
mucho a los de Roma: y esto fué un philésopho que ouo nombre 
Therencio, que compuso muchos buenos libros, e sennaladamientre 
aquel que dizen de Andria e otro d’Adelphos.’’® Although in- 
cidental mention might be made, in a brief allusion, of the fact 
that Terence wrote comedies, this ‘‘philosopher who had composed 
many good books’’ was classified essentially as a poet. This is 
to say that, being a poet, he was a sabio by antonomasia, brother to 
all great poets of whatever variety. It may be noted in passing 
that philésopho and sabio were differentiated on occasion, but the 


5 Ed. R. Menéndez Pidal, NBAE, V (Madrid, 1906), p. 26. 

6So one finds him typically listed in Jean Hautfuney’s Tabula Speculi 
Historialis Vicentii Belvacensis, MS 149 of the Cathedral of Valencia (a copy 
presented to the cathedral in 1388): in addition to the entry, ‘‘Terentius 
comediarum scriptor,’’ appears a ‘‘Therentius poeta floret,’’ and, in a list 


of authors and anonymous works at the end, a ‘‘Tarencii poete’’ (s[ub] 
v[erbo]). 
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distinction was pedantic: ‘‘Los philésophos ponen delantre si a 
Pithagoras e a Sécrates e a Platén e Arristétiles. E los sabios 
ayan enbidia a Omero e a Virgilio e a Menandro e a Terencgio.’’* 

The paucity of references to Terence before the fifteenth cen- 
tury in Spain testifies that he played a secondary role in the 
medieval world of letters. As the interest in the revival of learn- 
ing started to quicken toward the end of the fourteenth century 
and as the pace increased in the opening years of the fifteenth, 
Terence’s name appeared with more frequency, though not always 
with a familiarity that convinces.’ Pero Lépez de Ayala quoted 
Terence once, but possibly did not know the comedies.® Nor can 


7 La estoria de los quatro dotores de la Santa Eglesia, ed. F. Lauchert 
(Halle, 1897), pp. 88-89. 

8 Felip de Malla, Memorial del peccador remut (Gerona, 1483?), fol. 34; 
Alfonso Martinez de Toledo, Corbacho, ed. L. B. Simpson (Berkeley, 1939), 
p. 332; Juan Rodriguez de la Camara, El siervo libre de amor, ed. A. Paz y 
Melia, Soc. de Bibl. Esp., XXII (Madrid, 1884), p. 39; Sentencias morales 
(anonymous Aragonese compilation), ed. P. Bofarull, in Documentos literarios 
en antigua lengua catalana (siglos XIV y XV), Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos del Archivo General de la Corona de Aragén, XIII (Barcelona, 1857), 
pp. 211, 212, 241, 272; Fernando de la Torre, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 36; Gémez 
Manrique, ‘‘La péfiola tengo con tinta en la mano,’’ and ‘‘El planto de las 
virtudes,’’ in R. Foulché-Delbose, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, II, 
NBAE, XXII (Madrid, 1915), 58, 71; Juan de Lucena, Libro de vida beata, 
ed. A. Paz y Melia, in Opiisculos literarios de los siglos XIV a XVI (Madrid, 
1892), p. 123; Bartolomé Mates, El incunable barcelonés de 1468 (Gramdatica 
de B. Mates), faces. ed. (Barcelona, 1930), sign. C,; Vida del Ysopet, in 
Fabulas de Esopo (Zaragoza, 1489), faces. ed. (Madrid, 1929), fols. 2°-3; 
Juan Alvarez Gato, Obras completas, ed. J. Artiles Rodriguez (Madrid, 1928), 
p. 120; Pedro Guillén de Sevilla (Segovia), ‘‘Obra demandando consejo a un 
su amigo sobre su vida,’’ Cancionero (MS 4114, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid), 
fol. 143; Gareia de Santa Maria, tr., Zl Catén en latin e en romange, in B. 
Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca espaiiola de libros raros y curiosos, III 
(Madrid, 1888), p. 30; Francesch Alegre, Transformacions de Ovidi, ‘‘ Prdleg,’’ 
cited in Aleover-Moll, Diccionari catald-valencia-balear, III (Palma de Mallorca, 
1935), (cdmic, s.v.); Juan del Encina, ‘‘Triunfo de Fama,’’ in Cancionero 
de las obras (Salamanca, 1496), faces. ed. (Madrid, 1928), sign. C,"; B. 
Fenollar, ‘‘Cobla . . . a Mossen Corella,’’ in J. Roig de Corella, Obres, 
ed. R. Miquel y Planas (Barcelona, 1913), p. 431; Ferran Nijfiez, Tractado 
de amigigia, ed. A. Bonilla, RH, XIV (1906), 44; Alonso Ortiz, De educatione 
et obitu Principis Johannis (MS 368, University of Salamanca library), fol. 35, 
and Libellus lamentationis generis humani (MS 370, U. of 8. library), fol. 13. 

9M. Schiff, La Bibliotheque du Marquis de Santillane, Bibliothéque de 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Fase. 153 (Paris, 1905), p. 178. 
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there be any assurance that Fray Lope del Monte had a firsthand 
acquaintance with ‘‘el Terenso, sabio sano,’’ whom he mentioned 
along with Ovid in a company of primarily religious authorities.’® 
One commentator (on the margin of Alonso de Cartagena’s fif- 
teenth-century translation of Cicero’s Retérica) identified the com- 
edy Andria simply as a ‘‘poetical composition.’’** This was 
manifestly true, though obviously vague. Definitely not true was 
the identification of Terence as the Carthaginian poeta cémico 
‘‘who dealt with the battles of Africa,’’ an outright error of copyist 
or translator in the Spanish version of Pietro di Dante’s com- 
mentary on the Divina Commedia (Purgatorio, xxii) .'* 

Terence, Writer of Comedy. From classical times Terence’s 
gifts as a dramatist had been in dispute, but in the Middle Ages, 
which knew classical comedy almost exclusively through Terence 
and Plautus, he was highly regarded as a writer of comedy.’* That 
is, he was so considered by those who were familiar with him as a 
playwright.** 

One of the earliest traces of Terence’s influence upon the litera- 
ture of Spain is found in the most flattering form of recognition, 
that of imitation. Not only does Garcia de Toledo’s Garcineida 


(1099?) appear to have been modelled in part upon Terentian 
comedy, but the oldest manuscript in which it has been preserved 
concludes with the hallowed phrases: ‘‘Vos valete et plaudite. 


10 Cancionero de Baena, ed. E. de Ochoa and P. J. Pidal (Madrid, 1851), 
p. 357. 

11 ‘*La comedia de Andria es nombre de vna poetria que conpuso Terengio.’’ 
MS T. II. 12, library of the Escorial, fol. 22. 

12‘*Después nonbra aquellos antigos poetas e filésofos, conuien saber: 
Terengio de Cartagine, poeta cémico que tracté de las batallas de Africa 

. .’’? Glosa del Dante en romance, MS 10.207, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, 
fol. 100. The original has: ‘‘Inde denominat illos antiquos poetas et phi- 
losophos, scilicet Terentium Carthaginensem, poetam comicum, qui tempore 
prioris Africani floruit ...’’; Pietro di Dante, Super Dantis ipsius genitoris 
comoediam, ed. V. Nannucei (Florence, 1845), p. 456. 

13 Characteristically, Terence ranked sixth (following Caecilius, Plautus, 
Naevius, Licinius, and Atilius) in the estimation of Vuleacius Sedigitus, quoted 
in Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae, ed. J. C. Rolfe (London-New York, 1927-28), 
ITT, 112-115. 

14 Vineent de Beauvais, loc. cit. (n.4): ‘‘Inter comoediarum scriptores 
Plautus et Terentius praecipui habentur.’’ 
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Ego Calliopius recensui.’’** Several centuries passed before 
Terence’s comedies again played so vital a role in the conception 
of a Spanish literary work. 

The ‘‘philosopher’’ mentioned by the Crénica general was 
rendered slightly more recognizable by Walter Burley (1275- 
1345?) in his Liber de vita et moribus philosophorum, which was 
translated into Spanish, probably in the following century. The 
biographer recorded that Terence had written a very elegant book 
of comedies in which he had observed social customs and that from 
these one might learn to protect one’s self from many dangers. 
Though comedy is specifically designated, Terence received here 
only the general title of ‘‘poet’’: ‘‘Terencio Publio [confused with 
Publius Syrius], poeta, de Cartago, florescié6 en Rroma en tienpo 
de Octaviano Agusto. El qual con grande estudio aprendié las 
griegas letras y fué muerto en Arcadia. Escrivié un libro muy 
elegante de comedias en el qual anoté las costunbres de muchos 
por donde los onbres se guardasen de muchos peligros.’’ ** 

There were varying degrees of clarity in the statements made 
about Terence and his works, but from the time of Enrique de 
Villena it is evident that the conception of Terence as a writer 
of comedy became increasingly familiar. Moreover, considerable 
impetus was given to Terentian studies in Europe by the redis- 
covery in 1433 of Donatus’ commentary on the comedies and, at 
the same time, the number of reproductions of the plays was 
rapidly growing." 

Enrique de Villena cited Terence aptly, as might have been 
expected of a literary scholar of his calibre: in a discussion of the 
evil that wicked servants often committed, he suggested (perhaps 


15 Tractatus Garsiae Tholetani canonici de Albino et Rufino (Garsuinis), 
ed. E. Sackur, Monumenta Germaniae historica: Libelli de Lite Imperatorum 
et Pontificwm saeculis XI et XII (Hanover, 1892), II, 432, notes. See also 
M. R. Lida de Malkiel, ‘‘La Garcineida de Garcia de Toledo,’?’ NRFH, VII 
(1953), 255-257. The thirteenth-century MS of this work in the Vatican 
library is not Vat. 1011, as reported by Sackur and those who follow him, 
but Reg. Lat. 1911. 

16 Ed. H. Knust (Tiibingen, 1886), pp. 342-343. 

17 One of the earliest references to Donatus in Spanish appeared in the 
Life of Homer of Pietro Candido, appended to the Iliada de Homero en 
romance (15th century Spanish translation), MS Add. 21245, British Museum, 
fol. 60. 
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following the traditional Epitaphium) that whoever read the 
comedies of Terence would learn all about it.** 

It may be presumed that one of the century’s foremost men 
of letters should have been familiar with Terence, yet there is 
reason to doubt that Santillana knew his works at first hand. 
In view of the scope of his library, the Marquis should logically 
have possessed Terence’s comedies, but there is no direct evidence 
that he ever owned them, and the indirect evidence is inconclusive. 
In the uninspired twentieth octave of an allegorical poem which 
Santillana composed upon the death of Enrique de Villena (14342), 
for example, Terence was listed along with eighteen other classical 
figures whose death was to be mourned.” In a defiant statement 
in the prologue to the Proverbios, Santillana anticipated criticism 
of his originality and admitted that ail or most of his proverbs 
were taken from Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, Virgil, Ovid, Terence, 
and other philosophers and poets.” As far as one may surmise 
from these two references, there is no assurance that the Marquis 
had any personal knowledge of the comedies. Proverbial phrases 
commonly lead a life completely independent of their sources. 
More convincing might be his characterization of the ‘‘songs’’ 
of his grandfather Pero Gonzalez de Mendoza (d. 1385): ‘‘Usé 
una manera de decir cantares, asi como scénicos plautinos e 
terengianos, también en estrambotes como en serranas.’’** The 
statement implies that Santillana knew the works of Plautus and 
Terence well enough to use them as terms of comparison. More- 
over, he chose Terence on another occasion to exemplify the 
poets who wrote in the manner of comedy: ‘‘Comedia es dicha 
aquella, cuyos comiengos son trabajosos, e después el medio e fin 
de sus dias alegre, gocoso, e bien aventurado; e de ésta usé 
Terencio peno. .. .’’** The Marquis in his learned writings usu- 
ally preferred to use examples from his own reading, and he often 
limited them to those with which he was personally familiar. 
Nevertheless, the selection of Terence in a definition of comedy 
was then so conventional that nothing can be proved on the 


18 Enrique de Villena, op. cit. (n. 1), p. 177. 
19 Santillana, op. cit. (n. 3), p. 247. 

20 Thid., p. 26. 

21 Tbid., pp. 13-14. 

22 Ibid., p. 94. 
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strength of it.** In the body of medieval scholia on comedy and 
tragedy, Terence and Plautus were commonly paired as repre- 
sentatives of classical writers, and an historical acquaintance with 
them may be taken for granted in a man of Santillana’s culture. 
The mention of Plautus strengthens the suspicion that the phrase 
plautinos e terencgianos was only a cliché. There was no other 
indication that he was acquainted with the works of Plautus. 
The question of Santillana’s personal familiarity with Terence’s 
comedies must therefore be left unresolved, though he certainly 
had a gentleman-scholar’s knowledge of the man and what he 
represented. 

It can never be asserted with full confidence that a certain 
author did, or did not, know the works he cited with cryptic 
brevity. Little can be said of Juan de Mena’s familiarity with 
Terence, except that, like Santillana, he cited him in a discussion 
of tragedy, comedy, and satire.** When the allusion or quotation 
is of some extent, the decision is not so difficult. Thus one can 
say of the learned Salamancan professor, Alonso de Madrigal, ‘‘el 
Tostado,’’ that unquestionably he had read Terence’s comedies. 
Not only did he mention the dramatist several times, but quoted 
him textually.° The translator of Boceaccio’s De genealogia 
deorum (Pedro Diaz de Toledo?) similarly gave evidence of 
familiarity with Terence. He quoted from Andria and Eunucho, 
referred to him as ‘‘el eémico africano,’’ ‘‘el mesmo cartaginense 
poeta,’’ or used a ‘‘eémico prouerbio.’’ *° Carlos, Prince of Viana, 
discoursed briefly upon Terence, alleging that the latter, as well 
as Cicero, Plautus, Cecilius, and Horace, were paraphrasers of a 
sort, as he himself was in his version of Aristotle’s Ethics (1458?) ; 
that is, he translated the sense of the phrase rather than word for 
word.”*” This was perhaps suggested by a remark of Leonardo 

23 See E. J. Webber, ‘‘Plautine and Terentian Cantares in Fourteenth- 


eentury Spain,’’? HR, XVIII (1950), 93-107. 

24 Juan de Mena, La coronacién, in Copilacién de todas las obras (Toledo, 
1547), fol. 2. 

25 Alonso de Madrigal, Las XIIII questiones (Martin Nucio; Antwerp, 
1551), fols. 177", 190, 190", 215°, 233"; Tostado sobre Eusebio (Hans Gysser: 
Salamanca, 1506-07), fol. 88. 

26‘ A proverb used by a ‘‘Cémico,’’ i.e. Terence,’ if I interpret it correctly. 
G. Boceaccio, La genealogta de los dioses, MS 10.221, Biblioteca Nacional, 
Madrid, fols. 2%, 3”. 

27 Aristotle, Ethicas, MS Add. 21120, British Museum, fol. 3”. 
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Bruni, whose Latin version Carlos was translating into Spanish. 
In his prologue Bruni attacked those wo decried the ‘‘poverty’’ 
of the Latin language and cited the instance of Plautus and 
Terence, who adapted the plays of Menander from the Greek 
without for that reason depriving them of their original elegance 
or having to borrow Greek words.** It is possible that Diego de 
Valera was another who knew Terence’s texts. He referred to 
him several times in his writings, quoting from the comedies both 
in Latin and in Spanish.”® Fernando del Pulgar, too, spoke of 
Terence as of an author familiar to the reader, as indeed he was by 
the second half of the fifteenth century.*° 


Terence, Poet of Love. In Villena’s qualification of Terence’s 
subject matter and the lessons to be learned from it lies an oblique 
reference to another aspect of Terence’s reputation which had 
originated in the final years of the decadence of the Roman theater : 
his fame as a poet of love. Both Terence and Plautus of old were 
condemned along with the obscene skits and pantomimes which were 
replacing the regular comedies during the years of the decline. 
To Tertullian (De spectaculis), the theater was the church of the 
devil. Lactantius, too, utterly condemned the stage for its cor- 
rupting influence: ‘‘. . . for the subjects of comedies are the dis- 
honouring of virgins, or the loves of harlots. .. .’’** It is worthy 
of note that the grammarian Terentius Varro derived the word 


28 ‘*Veemos por cierto Plauto e Terencio, poetas cémicos e de muy leues 
cosas tractantes, la[s] fablillas de Menandro del griego toraadas ansi las hauer 
fecho latinas, que todas las cosas esso mismo las muy menudas expriman nin 
porende usan de palabras griegas nin la muy grand elegancia a eilos fallesce 
nin el ornado,’’ ibid., fol. 6. 

29In Latin: Tratado Uamado exortagién de la paz (before 1454), Obras, 
MS 1341, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, fols. 48°, 58; Brewiloquio de virtudes, 
Obras, fol. 110". In Spanish: Providencia contra fortuna, Obras, fols. 60, 
61, 63". He is cited also in Doctrinal de principes, Obras, fol. 132, and 
in the Tratado de las epistolas, ed. A. de Balenchana, Sociedad de Bibl. Esp., 
XVI (Madrid, 1878), p. 18; Memorial de diversas hazafias, ed. J. de Mata 
Carriazo, Col. de crénicas espafiolas, IV (Madrid, 1941), p. 72. 

so‘*, . . y aun Platén y Terencio no me paresce que son reprehendido 
porque interpusieron cosas jocosas en su escritura,’’ Letras—Glosa a lus 
Coplas de Mingo Revulgo, ed. J. Dominguez Bordona, Clasicos Castellanos 
(Madrid, 1929), p. 96. 

81 Lactantius, Divine Institutes, VI, xxii, ed. A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, 
in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII (Buffalo, 1886), 187. 
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**obscene’’ from the stage: ‘‘obscenum dictum ab scena.’’*? St. 
Augustine also was particularly harsh with the theater, and on 
upon occasion he singled out Terence as the target of his wrath 
for inciting youth to adulterous passion.** Echoes of the old 
denunciations reverberated again in Boccaccio’s defense of poetry: 
“*At one time outrageous songs were sung on the stage of the 
theatre by mimes and actors and spongers and the like; but, 
according to Cicero, the ancient Romans abolished and repudiated 
them. . . . There have been certain so-called comic poets, who, to 
be sure, included a few upright men such as Terence and Plautus, 
but who for the most part defiled the bright glory of poetry with 
their filthy creations.’’** In consonance with the medieval tend- 
ency to find moral teachings in even the most suspect of classical 
literature, Terence was redeemed as a more respectable representa- 
tive of the comedy writers. Nevertheless, he was still considered 
to be a poet of love in the fifteenth century in Spain. Rodrigo 
Diez, for example, cited him as the logical authority on a certain 
amorous matter: in answer to a demanda made to Auzias March 
by Mossen Fenollar on the subject of Quant més amau tan més 
temor teniu, Diez advised : ‘‘Dubtar no us cal si 1 Terenci legiu.’’ *° 
At the end of the century, Alonso Ortiz still could become aroused 
by the depravity of the ancient stage and he cited the example of 
‘*Antipho apud Terentium libidine exardescens.’’ ** 

Terence, Model of Style. As the second half of the fifteenth 
eentury wore on, knowledge of Terence and his plays became more 
commonplace. Quotations which the first generation of humanistic 
scholars had adduced to show the profundity of their classical 
learning—when that knowledge was not readily obtained—no 
longer were advanced with intimations of revealed truth. 

An important factor for the increase of intelligence concerning 
Terence was doubtless the fact that the plays were used as a 
textbook. For some time, evidently, they had been used in the 


32M. Terentii Varronis, De lingua latina, MS g. III. 20, library of the 
Escorial, fol. 50”. 

83 De civitate Dei, Il, vii, viii, xii, ete.; Confessionum, I, xxvi. 

34 G. Boceacio, Genealogia deorwm gentilium, XIV, xiv, xix. Translation 
is by C. Osgood, ed., Boccaccio on Poetry (Princeton, 1930), pp. 70, 93. 

85 Auzias March, Les obres, II, ed. A. Pagés (Barcelona, 1914), p. 324. 

36 A. Ortiz, De educatione, fol. 35. 
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grammar course at the University of Salamanca, but in 1473, when 
the students were asked to vote on whether they should read the 
book of Tobias, instead of Terence, after finishing the Psalter, 
they all voted ‘‘yes.’’** Concrete evidence of the Terentian 
period in that ancient university still exists in the form of a 
manuscript containing Donatus’ commentary on the Andria and 
Eunuchus, which bears the iron ring by which it was kept chained 
to its table.** 

Although Terence was voted out of the grammar class on the 
one occasion mentioned, he continued to enjoy a reputation estab- 
lished nearly a milennium and a half before, for the excellence of 
his language. Particularly appreciated by the Latin gram- 
marians,*® Terence had long been a model of Latin style, and a 
reading knowledge of his plays was the mark of an educated 
man. Gémez Manrique, in his poem ‘‘Mis sospiros despertad,’’ 
characteristically wished he had the tongue of Terence and that 
of Cicero, as well as the pens of Virgil and Lucan, in order to 
mourn properly the death of the Marquis of Santillana.*® Antonio 
de Nebrija, characteristically also, indoctrinated his students with 
the following truism (undoubtedly chosen advisedly) from among 
the model sentences of a text book: 


“Terencio es tan ensefiado que él sabe contrahazer los gestos de los 
hombres.” (Paraphrases:) Terentius est ita perdoctus, vt omnium vultus 
nouerit exprimere. Terentius est summus orator, vt omnium hominum 
gestus faciliter sciat effingere. Terentius ita mores hominum perdidicit, 
vt omnium voces effingat.* 


The sentiment of Renaissance scholars toward Terence’s Latin was 
expressed by Erasmus in a letter to a friend: 


. in these Comedies of Terence there is a marvellous purity, propriety 
and elegance of diction, and very little of that roughness which might be 
expected in so old a comic writer. His wit (without which all speech 


87 F. Olmedo, Nebrija en Salamanca (Madrid, 1944), p. 51. Cf. also 
pp. 37, 163. 


38 Donati. Commentum super Andria et Eunuchum, MS 78, University of 
Salamanca library. 

39 D. Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle Ages (London, 1895), pp. 19, 70. 

40 El planto de las virtudes, in Foulché-Delbose, Cancionero, II, 83. 

41 A. de Nebrija, Hlegancias romangadas (Antequera, 1576), sign. F. 
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is rude, however loaded with ornament) is both refined and sparkling. 
This then, if any, is the master from whom we may learn, how Latin, 
now worse jabbered than our own tongues, was spoken by the ancients; 
an author that in my judgment you ought not only to read over and over 
again, but to learn word by word. ... For the learning of Latin I 
consider them (the comedies) absolutely necessary. . . .* 


Accordingly, F. Pérez de Oliva, tireless humanist, rector of the 
University of Salamanca, seeking in the early sixteenth century 
to bring the Latin language, as well as the Greek, within easier 
reach of the student, made Terence a part of his program of study: 


Lo que yo tengo trabaxado para esta manera de ensefiar es lo siguiente. 
Para la primera Clase una Gramatica llana y facil en Castellano con 
exemplos en latin, y la misma en ambas a dos Lenguas Latina y Castellana. 
La misma en sola Lengua Latina con exemplos faciles y claros. ... 


Para la segunda las Fabulas de Esopo Latino-hispanas. ... Para la 
tercera el Terencio Latino-hispano. .. .** 


Two remarks which were made by don Franeesillo de Zuniga, 
and applicable to the whole early Renaissance period, summed up 
precisely the position that Terence held. Ziiiga related that 
in a certain gathering the Duke of Najera admitted to being a 
little slow-witted, for which reason, the Duke pointed out, he did 
not know as much baseness as don Pedro de Guevara nor possess 
as much learning as the Count of Miranda, nor, he added, was 
he so well-read in Terence and ‘‘Catilinario’’ as the Count of Haro. 
On another occasion, when don Pedro de la Cerda was seeking a 
certain position, it was said that probably he would not gain it 
because, although he claimed to have studied the comedies of 
Terence, it had been observed that he was not lettered and in fact 
knew nothing about anything.** A knowledge of Terence, then, 
represented an ideal of learning, an accepted symbol of proficiency 
in the humanities, and no man who claimed to have a whole educa- 
tion could fail to know him well. 


42 The Epistles of Erasmus, tr. F. Nichols (London-New York, 1901), 
I, 157-158. 

43 J. A. Pellicer, Ensayo de una bibliotheca de traductores espaioles 
(Madrid, 1778), p. 154. 

44 Crénica de don Francesillo de Zéiiga, ed. A. de Castro, BAE, XXXVI 
(Madrid, 1871), pp. 47, 49. 
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PLAUTUS 


The Middle Ages. Although Plautus had enjoyed some fame 
through the centuries as a writer of comedies, he did not share 
largely in the renown accorded Terence in the early days of 
humanism in Spain.*® Like Terence, he was for some merely a 
name, another ‘‘poet and philosopher’’ to add to a list of author- 
ities. Walter Burley identified him as a comicus philosophus 
(‘‘poeta cémico’’ in the Old Spanish translation), a disciple of 
Cicero (!);** and manuscript glosses of his name usually noted 
simply that he was a poet.* 

Confusion of Names: Plauto/Platén. Plautus’ comparative 
obscurity led to some confusion in the spelling of his name. The 
forms Pauti** and Plantus *® could have been copyists’ mistakes ; 
but in view of Plato’s vastly greater reputation more than simple 
spelling errors may have been involved in Fernando del Pulgar’s 
reference to ‘‘Platén y Terencio,’’™ the ‘‘Platén, Terencio, 
Ouidio’’ of the translation of Benvenuto’s commentary on the 
Divina Commedia," and in the twice mentioned ‘‘Therencio e 
Plato’’ in the Vida del Ysopet.** On the other hand, Juan 


45 Vuleacius Sedigitus rated him second only to Caecilius; A. Gellius, 
loc. cit. (n. 13). 

46 W. Burley, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 335. 

47 Terentii Comoediae, MS 24, Real Academia de la Historia, fol. 3 
(‘‘poeta’’); ibid.. MS N. II. 12, Escorial, fol. 2" (‘‘nomen poete’’); ef. 
Pietro di Dante, Glosa del Dante, fol. 100 (‘‘avn poeta eémico’’). 

48 Jean Hautfuney, op. cit. (n. 6), has three entries (s.v.): ‘‘ Plauti, poete 
eomici’’; ‘*Plautus, orator insignis’’; and ‘‘Pauti, comedi.’’ 

49 Benvenuto Rambaldi da Imola, Glosa sobre Purgatorio, transl. Goncéles 
de Lucena, MS 10.196, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, fol. 51"; Bartolomé 
Mates, op. cit. (n. 8), sign. C,. 

50 Pulgar, op. cit. (n. 30), p. 96. 

51 Dante, Comienga la Comedia del Dante Alleghieri, MS 8. II. 13, Escorial, 
fol. 35. 

52 Faébulas de Esopo, fols. 2°-3. This reading was duplicated (‘‘Terenci 
y Plato’’) in the Old Catalan version: Les Faules d’Isop, ed. R. Miquel y 
Planas (Barcelona, 1908), pp. 5-6. The editor of the latter accented the 
final syllable there (i.e., Plato the philosopher), but corrected his reading in 
Bibliofilia (Barcelona, 1911-20), I, 23. Juan Fernfindez de Heredia, Varias 
obras, MS Z. I. 2, Escorial, in the table of authorities (s.v.) lists two Plato. 
Isidorus, Etimologias en castellano, MS b. I. 13, Escorial, fol. 143 (IX, i), 
reads Plato, but on fol. 58 (I, xl) is Plawto. At the end of Carlos’ prologue 
to his translation of Aristotle’s Ethics is Platon in the edition of Zaragoza. 
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Alfonso de Baena placed the comedian in unusually exalted com- 
pany, if we may trust the manuscript: ‘‘Ca es peligroso, segund 
dise Dante,/Plauto, Gallena, tanbién Ipocras.’’** This was, con- 


eeivably, a reversal of the mentioned error, that is, ‘‘Plautus’’ 
for ‘‘Plato.’’ 


The Fifteenth Century. The usual citations of Plautus were 
even briefer than those of Terence. Santillana, as was mentioned 
in connection with Terence, cited Plautus once but demonstrated 
no further knowledge of him."* Alfonso de la Torre likewise made 
a single reference to Plautus in the Visién delectable,™ as did 
Juan del Encina,** and Luis Ramirez de Lucena.’ Although by the 
middle of the fifteenth century Plautus was several times identified 
as a writer of comedies, the fact occasioned little comment and 
positive opinions concerning him were rare. In the Glosa sobre 
Purgatorio (Purgatorio, xxii) he was said to be a Roman poet 
who endowed Terence with form and style.5* As has been seen, 
Prince Carlos of Viana included Plautus among those who believed 
in translating the sense of a passage rather than copying it 
literally. Fernando del Pulgar paired Plautus with Terence 
in his remark (quoted above) on the fact that neither of those 
writers was criticised for incorporating humorous details in their 


1509, but Plauto in the MS Add. 21120 of the British Museum; the same 
readings occur in the prologue of Leonardo Bruni, speaking of ‘‘ Platon 
e Terencio, poetas cémicos.’’ 

Professor J. E. Gillet has kindly reminded me of the reference to Plautén 
by printing corrector Merino in introductory verses of a suelta of Torres 
Naharro’s Comedia Aquilana (1523 or 1524): ‘‘y aqui mfs facecias que en 
Neuio y Plautén’’ (Propalladia, ed. J. E. Gillet, I, 85). This would provide 
a link between the two names and offer an example of confusion at an even 
later date. 

53 Cancionero de Baena, p. 495. Another and here unmistakable instance 
of this reversal occurs in the cited (n. 7) Estoria de los quatro dotores, p. 117: 
‘*a Plauto [corrected to Platon] e a Tulio,’’ for Vincent de Beauvais’ original 
** Plato vel Tullius.’’ 

54 Santillana, op. cit. (mn. 3), p. 14. 

55 Ed. A. de Castro, BAE, XXXVI (Madrid, 1871), p. 343. 

56 Cancionero, fol. 49”. 

5? Repeticién de amores e Arte de axedrés con CL iuegos de partido 
(Salamaneca?, 1495-97?), sign. A,. 

58 Benvenuto, Glosa, fol. 51°. 

59 Aristotle, Ethicas, fol. 3°. 
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compositions ; ® and Garcia de Santa Maria named him together 
with Terence as a writer of comedies.** But once again it remained 
for Alonso de Madrigal to reveal a breadth of classical learning 
perhaps unequaled in his day. He alone introduced Plautus in a 
manner which suggested that he had read the plays. He referred 
to him several times and quoted him once in the original Latin.* 

It is not known when a certain fifteenth-century manuscript of 
Plautus’ comedies now in the library of the Escorial first found 
itself in the hands of a Spanish reader. It was at least after 1425, 
since it contains the twenty plays and not just the eight known 
to the Middle Ages. On the inside of the front cover and con- 
tinuing to folio 1 are copied a series of extracts from various 
authors who had mentioned or discussed Plautus: Eusebius, Aulus 
Gellius, Quintilian, Cicero, Servius, Pompeius Festus, and in con- 
clusion the traditional Epitaphium, or Epigramma: 


Postquam est morte captus Plautus, comoedia luget, 
Seaena est deserta, deinde risus ludus iocusque 
Et numeri innumeri simul omnes collachrymarunt.® 


But until the end of the century no one revealed in his writings 
more than a small part of the information entered there. 

To judge from the few references to him, Plautus did not 
emerge from the mists of antiquity with an individual personality 
until relatively late in the humanistic period. During most of 
the fifteenth century his name either appeared with that of Terence, 
to represent the writers of comedy, or he was cited simply as one 
more classical authority. 


CoNCLUSION 


The fact that Plautus and his works were evidently familiar 
to only a small number of Spanish authors confirmed what was 
also apparent in the examination of Terence’s reputation. Terence, 
as a more famous authority, was quoted more often and at greater 
length than Plautus, but both were equally victims of a generally 
vague—or at least uneven—knowledge of many classical authors 


60 Pulgar, op. cit. (n. 30), p. 96. 

61 Gallardo, op. cit. (n. 8), III, 30. 

62 Alonso de Madrigal, Las XIIII questiones, fols. 190, 190°, 203, 233”. 
63 Plauti comoediae, MS T. II. 8, Escorial. 
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(with some notable exceptions) in the Middle Ages. As the 
fifteenth century advanced, however, and the universities and 
courts of kings and nobles fostered the ‘‘new learning,’’ greater 
familiarity with the classics became evident. The mid-fifteenth 
century saw a surge of humanistic energy which reached a high 
level toward the century’s end, in the generation of Nebrija and 
Hernan Niiiez. By that time, much of the rediscovered classical 
lore was available in Spain. The result of this, taken together 
with wider dissemination of texts which the introduction of print- 
ing made possible, was that Terence and Plautus became clearly 
recognizable as writers of poetic drama. The Celestina, the pro- 
logue of Fernandus Servatus, the commentary of Hernan Niiiez 
on Mena’s Trescientas, Nebrija’s edition of Terence’s comedies, 
Torres Naharro’s dramatic activities, and Lépez de Villalobos’ 
translation of Amphitrion—to name some of the most obvious 
examples—would testify to this. 


Epwin J. WEBBER 
Northwestern University 





STUDIES IN SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
ANIMAL NAMES (Conclusion) 


IV. Verss DeriveD From ANIMAL NAMES 


F greater consequence in Romance territory than the deriva- 

tional or compositional design of an animal name is the con- 
figuration of the word family that is apt to build up around it in 
due course of time. Let us examine the individual formatives in- 
volved in such families, classifying these tools according as they 
go into the shaping of verbs, substantives, or adjectives. Prefixes 
in isolation hardly ever come into play,®’ but in conjunction with 
suffixes they perform a major part in verbal derivation. 

The formula for the derivation of Ibero-Romance denominal 
verbs is singularly intricate, contrasting with the relative simplicity 
of the English schema, in which the only major variable is the 
prepositional (strictly speaking, postpositional) element: to ape, 
badger, bloodhound, dog, fox, hawk, hound, kid, parrot, skunk; to 
monkey around and with; to wolf (down); to weasel on (beside 
to weasel one’s way around) ; to chicken out, ferret out; to louse 
up (some of these expressions are colloquial and a few downright 
slangy ).** 

In Galician-Portuguese and in Asturo-Leonese a simple verb in 
-ar unencumbered by a prefix (ef. piscis ‘fish’ beside piscdri, also 
piscator, piscdtérius; porculdtid ‘hog-raising,’ porculdtor ‘hog- 
raiser,’ presupposing *porculdre, based on dimin. porculus) is still 
admissible : °° Ptg. caracolar, gralhar (C.-Ast. grayar [Canellada] ), 


57 An exception: Leon. (La Cabrera) repotriu ‘lozano, gallardo, arrogante,’ 
from potro ‘colt’ (Alonso Garrote), unless a back-formation from retoriar 
‘bramar’ (Canellada) is concomitantly involved. Special cases: E. to cat-and- 
mouse someone, to dogtrot beside a car. 

58 To lionize fails to fit into this context in view of its figurative meaning. 
Colloquial German displays greater variety: biiffeln, ochsen ‘to labor like an 
ox,’ (in student slang) ‘to cram,’ entlausen ‘to clean from lice,’ nachaffen 
‘to ape,’ versauen ‘to soil like a pig,’ fig. ‘to ruin.’ 

59 Contrast Ptg. Ast. berrar with Sp. berrear, C.-Ast. Wagrimar (Canellada) 
with Sp. lagrimear, Ptg. beijocar-se with Sp. besuquearse. And. Col. grietearse 
(Toro) goes beyond the stage of Sp. grietarse. Cf. Fr. (arg.) bauffer ‘to row 
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peruar, Bere. chincharse ‘enfadarse’ (Garcia Rey), but -ear has 
begun to encroach on its domain: Ptg. tourear (toirear) ‘to attack 
(like a bull), engage in bull fights,’ Bere. borriquear ‘hacer el tonto, 
incomodar’ (Garcia Rey), galguear (Astorga) ‘seguir la ruta del 
agua en los surecos para riego’ (Alonso Garrote), (C.-Ast.) ‘correr 
mucho, como un galgo’ (Canellada).*° The transition can be neatly 
observed in the case of moscar ~ mosquear;® in some instances 
the -ear variant is quite likely to have radiated from the linguistic- 
ally more progressive central zone. Correlated to the -ar verbs 
are participial formations like Bere. (Las Tejedas) yeguau ‘cas- 
trated buck’ (Garcia Rey), lit. ‘converted into, resembling, a mare.’ 

Spanish at its earliest stage tolerated verbs in -ar, witness erizar 
(Ruiz, 1188a: yrizar) from ér-iciu, *-iciu ‘hedgehog’ based on 
(h) ér, éris (RE W*, 2897), lagostar ‘to fill with locusts’ (Fray Juan 
de Tolosa, 1589; see Dos mil . . . , p. 222), and presumably topar 
(omitted from REW*, 8545) ;** chincharse (en) ‘to feed on, ex- 


ploit’ is on record in standard Spanish (Pérez Galdés, Misericordia, 


vigorously,’ levretter ‘to hunt with hounds’ (Meyer-Liibke, Franzdsische Wort- 
bildungslehre [ Heidelberg, 1921], $§ 17, 33); ‘‘rossignoler les hymnes patrio- 
tiques’’ (1881). 

60 Rare transitive caracolar is documented by J. Guimaraes Daupias, 
‘*FParfalheiras vocabulares,’’ LP, I (1930-31), 50, with Castelo Branco’s 
O sangue (‘‘podia ver alguns deles caracolando os ginetes ...’’). Peruar 
and toirear are pointed out by D. Macas, BF, XII (1951), 372. Unlike Rum. 
pureca and Logud. puligare, Ast. pulgar ‘to prune trees, peel fruits’ need 
not go back to pilicdre: see Wagner, ZRPh., LXIX (1953), 362-364, in 
criticism of REW8, 6817. 

61 Note Bere. moscar ‘picar el ganado haciéndolo huir’ (Garcia Rey), 
subst. Leon. la moscare ‘inquietud del ganado producida por la picadura de la 
mosca’ (Alonso Garrote), reminiscent, as regards gender, of OSp. la yantar ; 
but C.-Ast. (Cabranes) moscar ~ mosquiar ‘emprender una rdpida carrera las 
vacas cuando las pica un tabano’ (Canellada). 

61a As for the doublet rizar ‘to curl, ruffle, ripple,’ the apheresis of the 
vowel and the rapid sense development protected the isolated verb from the 
intrusion of -ear. Ptg. ouwrigar, which recalls C.-Ast. oriciu beside ar-iciu, -izu 
(Canellada), shows departure of the radical (blend with ouwro ‘gold’?), but 
maintenance of the ending. Through contact with enr(r)idar < irritdre, OSp. 
erizar cast off the var. enr(r)izar, cf. the passage in Calila e Digna discussed 
in C. G. Allen’s Glossary, p. 218. H. Lausberg’s derivation of Sant. edar 
‘to give birth’ from *haeddre (ASNS, CXCI [1954-55], 145) is utterly un- 
convineing. On Cat. mirlarse ‘to be conceited,’ mirlat ‘overweening’ see L. 
Spitzer, ‘‘Etymologisches aus dem Katalanischen,’’ Neuphilologische Mit- 
teilungen, 1913, Nos. 5/6, p. 173. 
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Chap. xxvii) and its transitive counterpart (‘to kill’) has been 
observed in the New World. But -ear has definitely become the 
norm: cabrillear ‘to form white caps’ (of waves), caracolear ‘to 
wind,’ culebrear ‘to wriggle,’ gatear ‘to creep, clamber, claw,’ gra- 
jear ‘to caw, chatter,’ °* hormiguear ‘to itch, swarm’ (flanked by 
the common substantive hormigueo), huronear ‘to pry into,’ lagar- 
tearse ‘to wriggle’ (Fray Juan de Tolosa, 1589; see Dos mil... , 
p. 221), lincear ‘to look out sharply,’ mosquear ‘to drive away flies, 
flog, flap,’** also ‘to annoy,’ serp(ent)ear ‘to squirm, crawl,’ 
zanganear ‘to drone, loaf,’ alongside obsolete ca(ra)britear, po- 
denquear (Géngora), ranear (Enriquez Gémez), topear (Dos mil 

. , &.vv.; Rodriguez Marin, ed. Rinconete y Cortadillo, p. 
294) ; also in dialects: Chil. Per. buitrear ‘to vomit’ (Echeverria 
y Reyes, Benvenutto Murrieta), cabrearse (And.) ‘hombrearse’ 
(Toro), (Sal.) ‘darse cordelejo’ (Lamano),* Arag. (Segorbe) 
cucharetear ‘meterse en todo,’ from cuchareta fig. ‘renacuajo’ 
(Torres Fornés), Am.-Sp. mariposear ‘tratar un asunto somera- 
mente, hacer el amor a varias mujeres’ (Santamaria).®° The 
contrast between -ar and -ear is neutralized in Congq. jimiar ‘hacer 
gestos como un mono’ (Lépez Barrera, s.v. gimiar), based on OSp. 
simio (ximio) ‘monkey, ape’ < simiu (REW*, 7929, where, inex- 
plicably, only the feminine is listed). All these verbs, typically, 


signify ‘to act, behave, move, produce noises like a given animal,’ 
so that the correlated substantive occupies the position of subject 
vis-a-vis the derived verb; objective verbs, in the tradition of 
piscis ~ piscaéri, are few and tend to disappear or to be reinter- 
preted, as is particularly true of mosquear. 


62 The proverb Grajea a Guinea is found in Sbarbi’s collection (I, 420b) ; 
Lope favored it in La Dorotea. Cf. cotorrear ‘to chatter, gossip.’ 

63 On coll. mosquearle a uno las espaldas see W. Beinhauer, ‘‘ Beitriige zu 
einer spanischen Metaphorik,’’ RF, LV (1941), 186. Note C.-Ast. sapiau 
‘terreno minado por los sapos’ (Canellada). 

64 Arag. (Segorbe) cabrear is awkwardly defined by Torres Fornés: ‘los 
altimos que juegan para ver quién paga la ganancia de los demés’ (p. 256b). 

65 For an example of mariposear culled from Regaiién general (1803) see 
F. Lazaro, RFE, XXXVII (1953), 221. And. mariposén ‘hombre que mari- 
posea’ (Toro) may be based either on mariposa or on a correlated submerged 
verb in -ar. On gansear see fn, 37 to my article on cansar (1), in NRFH, IX 
(1955), 247. The derivational pattern comes up for discussion in R. Lenz’s 
La oracién y sus partes, 3d ed. (Madrid, 1935), § 235. Torear at present refers 
to ‘necking’ in general; e.g. ‘‘La toreaban los chicos’’ (Pérez Galdés, 
Misericordia, Chap. xiii). 
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Among parasynthetic verbs, the schema a—ar (by far the most 
common) is represented by Ptg. alavercar ‘abaixar, humilhar,’ 
from laverca ‘lark’ (M. L. Wagner, ZRPh., LXIX [1953], 373; 
note the startling sense development), and by Sp. agazapar, apio- 
jarse, apolillarse, atortolarse, with parallels in cognate languages 
(It. accavallare).*° This pattern has been thriving vigorously in 
dialects too: E.-Ast. acamellar ‘emparejar las vacas 0 bueyes’ and 
acorvar (Vigén) beside C.-Ast. acuerbar (Canellada) ‘graznar,’ 
Leon. (Astorga) acurujarse ‘apelotonarse, encogerse por frio o 
miedo’ (Alonso Garrote) beside C.-Ast. acur(r)uxdse, acoricdse 
‘acurrucarse, taparse encogido cuando se tiene frio’ (Canellada), 
aformigar E.-Ast. ‘hormiguear’ (Vigén), C.-Ast. refl. ‘producirse 
hormigueo, dormirse una extremidad’ (Canellada), etc.** Neutral- 
ization between -aAR and aA—aRk occurs where the root word begins 
with a-, potentially merging with the homophonous prefix: E.-Ast. 
abeyar ‘corretear’ (lit. ‘to flit like a bee’) may be assigned to 
either category (Vigén classes this verb as ‘‘familiar,’’ possibly 
meaning ‘‘afectivo’’). Aligned with their near-synonym amila- 
narse ‘to be seared’ (said originally of birds chased by a kite), Sp. 
azorarse and Cat. astorarse, from azor < actor and astor ‘hawk,’ 
respectively, seem to contain a latent prefix a-,°* whose degree of 


66 Covarrubias, Tesoro: agazaparse ‘estar cosidos en el suelo, o porque los 
que est4n a espera de los conejos y gazapos se esconden y se abaxan por no 
ser vistos; 0 porque los gazapos suelen tenderse para tomar el sol, cogidas las 
piernas y tendidos los pies delanteros’ (the alternative is correct). On Seg. 
Mure. Col. apiojarse see HR, XXI (1953), 122-123, fn. 55. Atortolarse x 
tonto > And. atontolarse ‘enamorarse’ (Toro). 

67 Bere. agardufiar ‘robar, lambriar’ (Garcia Rey), C.-Ast. agurriondse 
‘andar triste, con mal humor’ (Canellada), C.-Ast. aguzandse ‘dafiarse, criando 
gusanos; andar triste’ (Vigén, Canellada), And. amoscarse ‘soliviantarse’ 
(Toro), Bere. aporcar ‘amontonar tierra alrededor de la planta, eubrirla para 
que los brotes echen raices’ (Garcia Rey), C.-Ast. arranar ‘pasar envidia de 
alguna cosa que se ve comer’ (Canellada). 

68 Parallels: ahazendado ‘owner of an estate’ > hacendado, ahazerse ‘to 
get accustomed’ > hacerse (esp. hecho a). On azorarse see Wagner, ‘‘ Ueber 
einige iberoromanische Raubvogelnamen,’’ Estudios dedicados a Menéndez 
Pidal, IV (Madrid, 1953), 247 (with bibliography) and Spitzer, LN, XIV 
(1953), 10la; ef. C.-Ast. asorar ~ azorizar (Canellada). C.-Ast. (Cabranes) 
abeyar, among other things, means ‘zumbar,’ cf. abiespdse ‘inquietarse, perder 
el sosiego’ beside abiéspara (Canellada). Cat. esparverarse ‘to be frightened,’ 
a close parallel to Sp. azorarse, lacks a- in deference to its initial vowel, also 
to the accidental coincidence of its first syllable with the prefix es-, 
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reality every worker will gauge in harmony with his favorite 
language theory. 

The dominant a—ar schema has cast off an independent or 
semi-independent adjectival type, which on the surface recalls the 
past participle, but actually need not be a satellite of finite verb 
forms: E.-Ast. aborricau ‘abrutado’ (Vigén), And. abuhado ‘hin- 
chado, abotorgado’ (Toro), E.-Ast. aformigau ‘adormecido por el 
hormigueo’ (Vigén), And. aleonado ‘hinchado’ (Toro), Sant. amer- 
luzado ‘enamorado ciegamente,’ C.-Ast. arratonau ‘(gato) que 
come muchos ratones y enferma,’ ‘(persona) enferma, decaida’ 
(Canellada) and asardinau ‘seco y aplastado como una sardina’ 
(Canellada) , Jud.-Sp. atabanado ‘enloquecido.’ * The a- may again 
be analysed as ‘‘latent’’ in C.-Ast. anguilau ‘estirado; alto y del- 
gado’ (Canellada) and in Arag. (Segorbe) avispado ‘agudo, vivo, 
entendido, activo’ (Torres Fornés, p. 255a) which, much like the 
corresponding verb, is also found in the standard (ef. Benavente, 
Sin querer [1901] : ‘‘Se va avispando’’ ‘he’s becoming clever’). 

Less plentifully documented are the parallel patterns: p—Es—ar, 
as in Sant. Arag. desborregarse ‘deslizar bruscamente un animal de 
una pendiente,’"® Venez. desmostrencar ‘separar las vacas de los 
becerros’ (Santamaria, I, 569b), Sp. despiojar ‘limpiar de pio- 
jos,’ " Sp. despotricar ‘hablar sin consideracién’ (from potro or, 
better still, from potrico ‘newborn colt’; ef. Pérez Galdés, Miseri- 
cordia, Chap. iii: ‘‘Corté los despotriques vertiginosos de la Bur- 
lada’’), with the corresponding pseudo-participle And. Mex. des- 
gavilado ‘desvaido, desairado’ (Toro), provided we are dealing 
with an offshoot of gavil-dn, -wcho, a bird name rich in associations ; 
EM—AR or EN—aAR, as in And. emperrarse ‘obstinarse, coger una 
rabieta un chiquillo’ (Alealé Venceslada),”* Arag. empiojar, em- 


69 See Spitzer, Lexikalisches aus dem Katalanischen, pp. 125 (fn. 1), 161, 
in criticism of Wagner’s derivation from Turkish. The conditions under which 
this schema was cast off are described RR, XXXII (1941), 278-295; on criteria 
for drawing a border-line between participles and authentic adjectives see 
MLN, LVI (1941), 34-42. 

70 For full details see ‘‘The Hispanic Suffix -(i)ego,’’ UCPL, IV: 3 
(1951), 147. 

71 For documentation and a list of Romance congeners see HR, XXI 
(1953), 122. 

72M. Bataillon, Miscelénea . . . J. Leite de Vasconcelos (Coimbra, 1934), 
pp. 91-92, quotes from a letter of Diogo de Gouveia to John III (a.p. 1538): 
‘fos coragées ... nom tam emperrados como os dos mouros’’; ef. And. 
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pulgar (Pardo Asso), Sp. empollar, em-, a-porcar (A. Gassner, Das 
altspanische Verbum [Halle, 1897], p. 17), Sp. empotrar ‘to embed, 
fix in a wall,’ Bere. empotrar ‘enfermedad del repollo, que consiste 
en unos abultamientos en la raiz y termina por secarlos’ (Garcia 
Rey), Sp. encabritarse, Bere. (‘‘fam.’’) encorujarse ‘agacharse, 
encogerse’ (Garcia Rey), And. engallar ‘mostrar engreimiento’ 
beside engallamiento ‘arrogancia’ (Toro),"® with the pseudo-par- 
ticiples OSp. empavonado ‘adornado como un pavén’ (Ruiz, 287a) 
and And. encaracolado ‘arrugado’ (Toro); ES—aR, as in dial. 
esborregar ‘deslizar un animal,’ Sp. espulgar ‘quitar las pulgas, 
examinar cuidadosamente,’ ef. the proverb, which Lope adopted in 
La Dorotea: ‘‘No des consejo a viejo, ni espulgues zamarro 
prieto,’’ * while the meaning of Arag. esmoscarse ‘desaparecer sin 
ser visto’ (Pardo Asso) is widely divergent from that of its close 
congener, OF r. esmoschier ‘to free oneself from flies, swing a stick’ 
(ef. the older use of Sp. mosquear) ;** further Bere. C.-Ast. es- 
gardufar ‘arafiar’ (Garcia Rey, Canellada), alternating with (es)- 
gatufar (Canellada), and Bere. (‘‘fam.’’) espotricar ‘hablar sin 
consideracién’ (Garcia Rey), flanked by the emancipated participle 
C.-Ast. espaxariau, -ada ‘persona de vestido o aspecto muy llama- 
tivo’ (Canellada) ; and Tras—ar, as in Arg. (Salta) trasconejarse 
‘ponerse nervioso y sin saber qué hacer’ (Sola). 

As a result of the rapidly shifting preferences of speakers a few 
hybrid types have come into existence: Cl.-Sp. aperreado (C. 


emperradete ‘emperrado’ (Toro). Can Leon. (Astorga) emburriar ‘empujar 
eon violencia, retroceder o avanzar,’ emburridén ‘empellén’ (Alonso Garrote), 
with cognates in neighboring dialects, be entirely separated from burro, despite 
its obvious kinship with Ptg. empurrar ‘impelir, empuxar’? (Secondary asso- 
ciation with burro may be involved.) 

73 Other Romance languages use prefix chains like rem- (on Fr. rempois- 
sonner see Baldinger, ZRPh., LXVII [1951], 39), rin- (A. Prati, Vocabolario 
etimologico italiano [Turin, 1951], p. 470b, documents the series, in part 
obsolete, galluzzare, ingalluezarsi, ringalluzzarsi, ringalluszolare ‘to fill with 
conceit,’ from gallo ‘rooster’). 

14 Espulgar ‘to pick off fleas’ occurs as early as Juan Ruiz, 1018¢. H. 
Niifiez and G. Correas prefer despulgar in their versions of the same refrdn; 
see Supplement, No. 87, to E. 8. Morby’s article ‘‘The Proverbs in Le 
Dorotea,’’ RPh., VIII (1954-55), 256. 

75 Mosca functions as the subject of Arag. esmoscarse ‘to act as a fly, be 
metamorphosed into a quickly disappearing fly’; mosche represents the direct 
object of OF r. esmoschier ‘to chase away, get rid of, flies.’ 
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Oudin) and And. ajormiguear ‘hormiguear’ (Toro) typify crosses 
between -EaR and a—ar;** C.-Ast. emperrufidse ‘empefiarse, obs- 
tinarse’ (Canellada), Leon. (Astorga) aperrufiar ‘apretujar, co- 
locar muchos objetos en poco espacio; apretar un objeto pequeiio 
dentro de la mano cerrada’ (Alonso Garrote) contain the ‘‘inter- 
fix’’ -wi- possibly carried over from esgardufiar, ef. (es) gatuiar; 
Sp. apulgararse ‘llenarse la ropa blanca de manchitas oscuras .. . 
parecidas a las que dejan las pulgas’ (Alonso Garrote, s.v. acalan- 
drarse) shows the ‘‘interfix’’ -ar- at work, whose infiltration was 
facilitated by the confusion of pulga ‘flea’ and pulgar ‘thumb’; 
And. amosquillado ‘ensuciado por las moseas’ (Toro) shares with 
cabrillear the diminutive suffix. The cases involving an ‘‘interfix’’ 
will come up for more detailed discussion in a separate monograph, 
to be included in the miscellany dedicated to André Martinet (ed. 
D. Catalan Menéndez-Pidal). 

The inchoative suffix, almost invariably accompanied by a-, is 
attached to the name of the procreative male animal to express mat- 
ing: Arag. (La Litera) abuquecer (Coll y Altabas), from Cat. boe 
‘buck,’ the southwestern prong of the Frankish word transmitted 
through Gallo-Romance (REW®*, 1378); Sal. verrecer (Lamano), 
from uerrés, -is ‘boar’; Sal. mor-, amorr-ecer (Lamano), E.-Leon. 
(Cespedosa de Tormes) amorecer (Sanchez Sevilla, p. 279), Seg. 
amorrecer (Vergara Martin), Riber. amarecer (Llorente Maldonado 
de Guevara), Arag. amanecer (through associative interference and 
concomitant spread of the nasal) < mor-, mur-ueco, conceivably the 


product of a blend of mds, maris ‘male’ with the autochthonous 
*marr-/mard- cluster.™® 


Ptg. OSp. cavalgar, Sp. cabalgar perpetuate recorded Late Lat. 
caball-icdre, as distinct from piilic-Gre (glosses), based on piilice. 
This derivational model has proved no more productive than have 
the rival schemata -indre and itére.”’ 


75a Conceivably the earliest example (Calila e Digna) is alyndriarse, if 
derived from liendre; C. G. Allen lists the word (Glossary, p. 213) without 
properly explaining it. 

76 Wagner, ZRPh., LXIX (1953), 361-362 (with bibliography) and my 
article on Sp. morir vs. Ptg. morrer, BH, LVII (1955), 84-128. 

77 My earlier attempt (Ph.Q, XXV [1946], 289-302) to trace Sp. Ptg. 
lerdo ‘sluggish,’ via OSp. enlerdar, to *gléritaére, from glis, -ris ‘dormouse’ 
(dial. *glére, hardly *glire, as listed by a skeptical Ernout; ef. Fr. loir, Ptg. 
leirdéo as against Sp. lirén) has failed to win the support of critics, see F. 
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In conelusion, the few dialectal differences in the derivation of 
transitive, intransitive, and reflexive verbs from animal names may 
be regarded as trivial, with the western dialects ordinarily follow- 
ing a slightly more conservative course (-ar more common and 
more deeply rooted than -ear, -ejar) and with Asturian developing 


certain patterns (A—AR, A—ADO) on a larger scale than other 
dialects.** 


VY. Apsectives Dertvep FROM ANIMAL NAMES 


A host of characteristic, not always mutually exclusive suffixes 
—as compared with the relative scarcity of English resources: 
bearish, coltish, goatish, kittenish, owlish, sheepish, tigerish, wasp- 
ish ; catty, crabby, fishy, foxy, lousy, mousy, snaky, wormy ; dogged; 
apelike, cowlike, doglike, wormlike ; dogfight, frogman; cat’s paw, 
wolf’s bane; bull pen, cat nap, goat trail, mammoth burden—were 
available to the speaker of Latin for the derivation of adjectives 
from animal names: can-drius, capr-drius, equ-drius ; porc-dr-iceus ; 
capr-dg-in(e)us; capr-eus; capr-ilis; can-inus, capr-inus ; equ-inus, 
fél-inus ; fél-ineus; equ-in-dlis; apr-iinus, capr-iinus. All of these 
suffixes, with the possible exception of unstressed -eus, have re- 
mained productive in Ibero-Romance, and some new formatives 
have been added to the stock. Aside from internal change of 
grammatical category (word class),’** such as Sp. mono ‘gracioso, 
bonito,’ C.-Ast. cabritu ‘eaprichoso y travieso’ (Canellada), Bere. 
trucho ‘astuto, sagaz, picaro’ (Garcia Rey), And. pav-o, -dn ‘soso, 
timido,’ sardesco ‘taimado, hipécrita,’ and tdértolo ‘enamorado, 
hombre muy bueno’ (Toro), OSp. camurcio ‘unruly’ (Ruiz, MS §, 
395e¢), we find the following derivational schemata : 


Lecoy, Rom., LXXTI (1950), 551; L. Mourin, RBPhH, XXVII (1949), 1092; 
Spitzer, NRFi, I (1947), 79-80, none of whom bothers to offer a smoother 
solution. Should ler-do be classed with Ibero-Basque izquier-do (< esquierdo), 
zur-do, to which it shows morphological and semantic affinity? 

78 Miss Maciis’s exceedingly rich collections (pp. 179-180, 227) exemplify 
a few types for which I cannot offer Spanish counterparts: abelh-ud-ar, a-vac- 
alh-ar, des-em-burr-ar, em-pore-alh-ar, en-can-z-in-ar, en-can-z-urr-ar, en-gat- 
use-ar, es-gat-e-ar, sap-ej-ar. 

78a A phenomenon to be distinguished from the overlapping of substantival 
and correlated adjectival stem, as in It. cunicolo ‘di coniglio’ (B. Migliorini, 
Sache, Ort, Wort: Festschrift Jakob Jud (Zurich, ete., 1943], pp. 445-446). 
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(1) -ado < -dtu: haleonado, leonado ; *® 

(2) -al<-dle: asnal, burral (Padre Isla), OSp. cerval, Cl.-Sp. 
jumental (Géngora) ; 

(3) -ar <-dre, favored over the preceding suffix where the radical 

contains -l- or -ll-: caballar (OArag. cavallar, Rum. calare < Late 
Lat. adj. caballare), mular; OArag. (ganado) bestiar ‘cattle’ 
(Fuero de Teruel), substantivated like Fr. bétail and differen- 
tiated from derogatory bestial ; 
-arizo < -driceu: Bere. gallarizo ‘de propensién carnal’ (Gareia 
Rey),®° unless we prefer to operate with the Romance “interfix” 
-ar-; transformed into -erizo in Spanish proper under the impact 
of near-synonymous -ero: cabrerizo, vaquerizo ; °* 

(5) -eiio < -ineu: aguiletio, borriqueiio (Dice. Aut., I, 656) ; ®* 


79 This pattern has tended to recede: Cl.-Sp. polillado ‘apolillado’ (Dos 
mil... , p. 302); acamuzado vestido beside paiio leonado (Don Quixote, II, 
Ixii [ed. Bonilla and Schevill, IV, 279, 283]). It must be distinguished from 
deverbal animal names in -ado: Sp. venado, Ptg. veado ‘stag’ < ‘quarry’ and 
Sp. pescado ‘fish’ (as a meal) < ‘a catch of fish,’ ef. asado, guisado, ete. On 
the variant -eado, as in Arg. gateado (speaking of the color of a horse), see 
Corominas, DCELC, II, 706a. 

80 See A. Thomas’s masterly study, ‘‘Le suffixe -aricius,’’ in Nouveaux 
Essais de philologie francaise (Paris, 1905), pp. 62-110, superseding earlier 
researches by A. Horning, A. Tobler, W. Meyer-Liibke, and Thomas himself 
(Mélanges, pp. 23, 29, 48-49, 88, 98, 119, 126, 136), and Gamillscheg’s brief 
reappraisal, ‘‘Grundziige der galloromanischen Wortbildung,’’ § 10, in Gamill- 
scheg and Spitzer, Beitrige zur romanischen Wortbildungslehre (Geneva, 
1921), pp. 13-15. Characteristic Old French and Old Provengal formations: 
(adj.) anguillerez, asnerez, chevalerez, chevrerez, lampreierez, porcherez, sal- 
monerez, vacherez; (subst. mase.) asnerez ‘plante recherchée par les Anes,’ 
cabrarez ‘oiseau qui passe pour téter les chévres,’ lobarez ‘lieu od il y a des 
loups,’ porcherez ‘porcherie,’ va-carez, -cherez ‘troupeau des vecaes sauvages’; 
(fem.) bergerece ‘bergerie,’ bovareza ‘chemin des beufs,’ boverece ‘ bouverie,’ 
cabrareza ‘lieu od il y a des chévres,’ lobareza ‘lieu ot il y a des loups,’ por- 
careza, -cherece ‘porcherie,’ va-careza, -cherece ‘vacherie.’ The shift -arizo > 
-erizo was no doubt facilitated by coexistent diminutives like vaquer-illo, -ito 
(ef. the version of the ‘‘Romance del Conde Sol’’ published by D. Catalin 
and A. Galmés, VR, XIII [1953], 85-86). 

80a These words tend to be substantivized in Spanish, a process amenable 
to observation. Thus, in Don Quixote, one finds side by side pastor cabrerizo 
(I, xx; I, 267) and cavallerizo, emancipated and contrasted with cavallero 
(II, xliii; IV, 58). 

81 This explanation of the suffix, which I proposed in 1944 as a substitute 
for Meyer-Liibke’s (< -ignu), has been concurred in, or favorably mentioned, 
by Spitzer, Jt., XXI (1944), 158; G. Bonfante, RPh., V (1951-52), 158, fn. 
4; and Wagner, Historische Wortbildungslehre des Sardischen (Berne, 1952), 
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(6) -ero, Gal.-Ptg. -eiro < -driu: Cl.-Sp. cernicalo lagartijero (Don 
Quixote, II, xliii; ed. Bonilla and Schevill, IV, 55), echoed by 
Pérez Galdés (Misericordia, Chap. iii: ufias lagartijeras), Sp. 
hormiguero as a qualifier of hierba and oso, lobero, perdiguero, 
(gato) ratonero ‘mouser’ beside Cl.-Sp. ratonero entendimiento 
(La picara Justina, ed. Puyol y Alonso, II, 215) ; Leon. ( Astorga) 
(diente) canero ‘diente canino’ and culo pajarero ‘desnudo’ 
(Alonso Garrote), Bere. galguero ‘de forma parecida al galgo— 
mucha pata y poco vientre’ (Garcia Rey) ; ®** 

(7) -esco < Gme. -isk, frequently via Italian (the formations have 
a facetious overtone): gatesco, ratesco, simiesco ; ** 

(8) -(i)ego < -aecu: C.-Ast. mosquitiegu (reminiscent of Russ. kom- 
arinyt), Sant. borriquiego; 

(9) -(i)ento < -entu: OSp. (can) gusaniento (Una santa emperatriz, 
ed. Mussafia, Chap. xx), Sp. piojento, N.-Col. piojiento (HR, 
XXI [1953], 125); 

(10) -il < -ile: becerril, jumentil (Cervantes), mosquil ; 

(11) -ino < -inu: corderino, culebrino; in the West, in part -inho, in 
part -ino (imported?), rarely -im; “cultismos” like canino, felino, 
leporino, porcino, taurino which, strictly speaking, are not Span- 
ish derivatives and belong with ecuestre, though hardly with 
hipico ; 

-io < -iuu: (macho) cabrio; C.-Ast. berria ‘(oveja) en celo’ 
(Canellada) ; 

-iondo < -ibundu, found only in the feminine: mar-, mor-, mur- 
ionda, torionda (beside E.-Ast. torida, vouched for by Vigén, 
Vocabulario, p. 300), verrionda, and (with the loss of the semi- 
consonant after a palatal, as in amarill-ento, OSp. dix-eron) 


p. 149. See further L. Fiérez, BICC, I (1945), 189-190; F. Lecoy, Rom., 
LXIX (1946-47), 553; and A. Kuhn, Die romanischen Sprachen (Berne, 
1951), p. 370. Sp. pequefio, Ptg. pequeno, I might have added, echo, however 
indirectly, V.-Lat. pisinnus (widely used in the Peregrinatio Aetheriae), var. 
pitinnus (see E. Léfstedt’s commentary), while cencefio, despite the marked 
semantic discrepancy, perpetuates cincinnus ‘curled hair’ (cf. St. Ph., XLV 
[1948], 37-49). Note (caballo) patimulefio ‘horse whose legs resemble those 
of a mule’ (Pedro de Aguilar, Oudin, Terreros; see Dos mil... , p. 282). 

sia Cf. Juan Ruiz, 1220b: alanes vaqueros. In the topon. Buscabrero 
(Salas, Oviedo) the initial element may be bustar(e), known from glosses; see 
J. M. Piel, RF, LXIV (1952), 246. Similarly in Portuguese: (adj.) lebreiro, 
-a. Sp. ratero ‘vile’ poses special problems; see W. Beinhauer, Das Tier in 
der spanischen Bildsprache (Hamburg, 1949), p. 71 and fn. 111; D. Magis, 
BF, XII (1951), 366. 

82 J. de Villaviciosa probably used a nonce: ‘‘Tanto la fuerza tabanesca 
pudo...’’ (La Mosquea, BAE, XVII, 607b). 
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cachonda; hediondo (Oudin: he-, hi-diondo; dial. jediondo) < 
*foetibundu may have acted as the leader word; despite J. 
Pokorny, ZRPh., LXIII (1952), 419, I am unaware of the exten- 
sion of this pattern to radicals connotative of persons; 

-6n <-dne: Bere. (“fam.”) cotorrén, -ona (adj.) ‘charlatan’ 
(Garcia Rey) ; 

-0s0 < -6su: Sp. hormigoso ‘pertaining to, or damaged by, ants’ 
< formicésu and Sp. piojoso, Ptg. piolhoso < péduculésu form 
the nucleus; ef. And. la Culebrosa, nickname of Dofia Manolita in 
Valera’s Dotia Luz; 

(16) -udo < -iitu: Ptg. abelhudo ‘obsequious’ (with an extension of the 
primary function of the suffix familiar from Sp. concienzudo, 
pacienzudo) ; on OSp. asnudo see fn. 22; 

(17) -uno < -ti(g)nu: cabruno, gatuno, perruno, toruno, vacuno.** 


I am leaving out jocose nonce-words like asndtil, asndtico, etc., 
also fanciful interpretations like the division of escorbitico into 
ser and cuervo.®* 

Of these, Sp. -tego (West. -ego) and Sp. -wno (West. -wm beside 
-uno, the latter presumably in borrowings), both pertaining to the 
core of vernacular formatives, have been objects of extensive in- 
quiry.** Of the remainder, -oso, suggestive of fullness and abund- 
ance, applies only to small animals viewed as members of a group, 
e.g., to vermin; -(t)ento, as usual, is a mere variation upon -oso. 
Some otherwise widespread suffixes like -efio are rather sparingly 
represented in this semantic category ; -ar, -arizo (-erizo), -ero, and 
-l, initially adjectival, are found preéminently in substantival 
formations at present; -ado has been overlaid by a—ado, except in 
heraldry and comparably conservative domains; -io has been iden- 
tified at best vestigially ;*° -esco deserves mention as exquisitely 


88 My earlier synopsis (RPh., IV [1950-51], 37) has here been corrected 
in several details: -ionda, not -onda, is analyzed as the basic form, with explicit 
identification of the leader word; culebrino is no longer treated as a 
‘*eultismo’’; -arizo ~- erizo, -(i)ento, -6n, -oso, and -udo have been included, 
and further traces of -fo have been found. 

88a As practiced by Ramén Pérez de Ayala’s shoemaker Belarmino; see 
C. Claveria, Cinco estudios de literatura espaiiola moderna (Salamanca, 1945), 
p. 85. 

84 See UCPL, IV: 3 (1951), 111-213, and RPh., IV (1950-51), 17-45. 
Supplements to these monographs are now in preparation. 

85 Is it permissible to inelude in this category OPtg. mania. (> maninha), 
the equivalent of OSp. mafiera ‘sterile’ (of females), diseussed by J. Hub- 
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Italianate in origin and practically unknown outside the realm of 
literature, especially the género satirico-burlesco. Dual transmis- 
sion is discernible is the case of -inu: in a few relics Sp. -ino, Ptg. 
~inho rate as direct products of this Latin suffix (the formations 
may then safely be assumed to antedate the cataclysmic spread of 
-uno) ; in other words Sp. Ptg. -ine pertains to the thin veneer of 
Latinisms absorbed at intervals from the pre-Renaissance to the 
modern Age of Science,** with different degrees of integration 


schmid, Pyrendenwérter (Salamanca, 1954), p. 28, and by myself in UCPL, XI 
(1954), 147-1487 Note C.-Ast. toria beside tora, tuera ‘vaca que se lleva al 
toro’ (Canellada). 

8¢ As a result, in Renaissance and Modern Spanish boyuno and bovino, 
cabruno and caprino, cervuno (beside cebruno) and cervino, lebruno and 
leporino ‘labihendido,’ porcwno and porcino, toruno and taurino (Mena, Labe- 
rinto, 42b) form semantically, stylistically, and sometimes chronologically dif- 
ferentiated pairs of doublets. Among the remnants of the older stratum of 
ino, perpetuated through mouth-to-mouth transmission, the following have 
been placed on record: Sp. buitrino ‘wicker basket for fishing’ < uolturinu 
(boltrino in Ribagorza and bolturino in Sobrarbe are probably of Catalan 
ancestry, cf. Garcia de Diego’s note to M. Kiepinsky, La inflexién de las 
vocales en espaol [Madrid, 1923], pp. 83-84), used by Barahona de Soto (Dos 
mil... , pp. 63-64) beside buitrén ‘id.’ (which C. Fontecha’s Glosario and 
M. Romera-Navarro’s Registro trace to Fray Antonio de Guevara; also, in a 
figurative meaning, to modern Peruvian Spanish); Ptg. cainho ‘wretched, 
avaricious’ < caninu (C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos, ‘‘Estudos etimoldégicos,’’ 
RL, XIII [1910], 373; J. J. Nunes, ‘‘Convergentes e divergentes,’’ BSC, X 
[1915-16], 843; REW:3, 1590); OLeon. corderino ‘lamb-fur’ (Elena y Maria, 
v. 181) beside piel corderuna (Covarrubias); OSp. corvina ‘species of fish’ 
(J. Gareia de Vinuesa and J. A. de Baena, Cancionero de Baena, 138 v°Il, 
142 v°; ed. 1851, pp. 446, 458; Ordenanzas de Sevilla, 178 r° [Dos mil... , 
s.v. jaluga]), ef. Covarrubias, Tesoro: ‘por tener el lomo encorbado’ (an 
explanation unlikely on account of the suffix); J. Cejador y Frauca, Vocabu- 
lario medieval castellano (Madrid, 1929), p. 113b; W. Schmid, Der Wort- 
schatz des ‘‘Cancionero de Baena’’ (Berne, 1951), p. 52; E. Auerbach, ‘‘ Sermo 
humilis,’’ RF, LXTV (1952), 348, who recalls a passage from Caesarius of 
Arles (Sermones, XVIII, 6), indicative of the vitality of corwinus in Late 
Latin; Hisp.-Lat. mantum conelinum, a.D. 1095, and metathesized manto 
colennino, A.D. 1152 (both representative of colloquial * conellino), quoted by 
Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del espaiiol, 2d ed. (Madrid, 1929), p. 284, ef. J. 
Hubschmi(e)d, Festschrift Jakob Jud, p. 247 and fn. 3; Sant. culebrino 
‘poisonous plant’ (J. Gonzilez Campuzano, p. 63) beside grefiiculebruno (Fray 
Juan de Pineda), reminiscent of patimulefio; Sp. raposino (A. de Pagés, 
Gran diccionario, TV, 687b), Ptg. rapos-im, -inho ‘stench’ (which, semantically, 
ealls to mind bod-um, far-um) beside raposuno. 
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(felino is more isolated than, say, canino and, especially, tawrino). 
The words in -ionda designate the female animal in heat, exuding 
the peculiar smell that justifies the connecting bridge to *foeti- 
bunda (in lieu of Cl.-Lat. foetida, Late Lat. foet-dsa, -ulenta, -drésa) 
and named after the corresponding male: vaca torionda ‘cow desir- 
ing, and desired by, the bull’; perra cachonda is based on catulus 
(and strengthens the conjecture claiming that cachorro is Hispano- 
Latin rather than Basque), while puerca verrionda goes back di- 
rectly to werrés rather than to Sp. verraco.** A parallel to the 
reduction of -ionda to -onda after a prepalatal affricate would be 
Bere. machambrar ‘machi(h)embrar’ (Garcia Rey).** 

Some of these adjectival suffixes are bound to cross our path 
again in secondary substantival function, denoting herdsmen, 
stables, pasturages, smells, and the like. The functional shift in 
this direction is a pervasive feature of Romance word formation. 


VI. Susstantives DERIVED FROM ANIMAL NAMES 


Substantives branching off from animal names, fairly rare in 


English (cathood, guinea-piggery, piglet, fishmonger, horseman) 
serve a wide variety of purposes in Romance. They may designate 


an animal of the same species, but of a different sex or age group 
(whelps, cubs, nestlings, fledglings), or one of a different species 
(either kindred or outwardly similar) ; they may graphically qual- 
ify the given individual animal—infrequently the entire species— 
as conspicuously large, small, ugly, clumsy, graceful, amusing, 


87 On marionda and variants see Wagner, ZRPh., LXIX (1953), 361. 
Padre Martin Sarmiento, in scrutinizing the origin of cachonda and hediondo, 
was misled into positing bases in -(t)ente, see BRAE, XVII (1930), 576, 578. 
Figurative meanings: C.-Ast. berriondu ‘sabor que toman los frutos o semillas 
ya germinadas’ (Canellada), Bere. cachondo ‘presumido, guapo’ (‘‘ Ayer iba 
Juan muy cachondo a la fiesta’’), accompanied by obscene cachondear (Garcia 
Rey); the masculine is restored in these semantic ramifications. Rival pat- 
terns: C.-Ast. bentosa ‘(burra) en celo,’ berrfa ‘ (oveja) en celo’ (Canellada). 
On OPtg. mania, C.-Ast. toria see fn. 85, above. 

88 Among the less common derivational patterns in Portuguese (Magis, 
p. 178) note asndtico (found also in Spanish beside asndtil ; both learned forma- 
tions are facetious), encabruado (which recalls Sp. alobunado, Dice. Hist. ; 
both derivatives signal the retreat of -wm, -uno), and perr-engo, -engue, the 


latter reminiscent of Sp. mostr-enco, based on mesta < miata (ef. Prov.- 
Cat. -enc). 
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endearing (in the last instances the mood of his human master or 
friend appears as an unobtrusive frame of reference) ; they may 
refer to herds, droves, or flocks of quadrupeds, to swarms of birds 
and insects, or to schools of fish. Some denote the herdsman (and 
his dog), the hunter (and his hound), the fisher (and his net), the 
driver in relation to his team or caravan, the rider glued to his 
mount, the dealer identified by the animals (and their products) 
he sells, the trainer or keeper associated with those he rears, or the 
predatory beast or bird, if any of these are sufficiently character- 
ized by the harmless species of animal they habitually domesticate, 
pursue, exploit, or prey upon. Others designate stables and stalls 
(sheds, folds, cages, small containers, dens, lairs, nests, holes), also 
pasture and hunting grounds. A few refer to skins and furs or 
else to special taxes and duties imposed on herdsmen, cattle dealers, 
and furriers ; however, in contrast to, say, Latin, Eastern Romance, 
and Russian (bardnina ‘mutton,’ svinina ‘pork’), no Ibero-Ro- 
mance suffix is available for the labeling of different kinds of 
meat.*® Marginal groups include wounds inflicted and blows dealt 
out by animals; tools and traps used to chase, ward off, catch, or 
kill animals harmful to man and his housing or wealth; meals pre- 
pared from the meat (bones, brains, tripe) of special animals ; plants 
attracting particular animals, including insects, or whose pricking 
calls to mind an animal’s bite; smells and droppings. Finally, 
some suffixes suggest an act (usually one of outrageous stupidity, 
brutality, or treachery) committed by an animal or, better still, by 
a person facetiously, contemptuously, or angrily likened to an 
animal. 

It is not always easy to draw neat border lines between these 
miscellaneous categories. A young and a small animal, for in- 
stance, are not even closely related, let alone identical, notions in 
standard classification. Yet because experience shows most familiar 
animals, at a very tender age, to be of relatively small size, the 
same suffixes are only too frequently called upon to bring out the 
overlapping ideas of diminutive size (stationary) and youthful 
stage (evolutionary). Less obvious, but understandable, is the 
peculiarly Romance habit of partially identifying abstracts and col- 


89 The few extant traces of porcina (REW3, 6663) are found in Italian, 
Macedonian, Central Raeto-Romance, and Friulano, to the exclusion of the 
West; even more restricted are the vestiges of owina and waccina. 
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lectives based on names of living beings, e.g., ‘behavior of a donkey’ 
and ‘herd of donkeys.’ * 


Only a fraction of the problems raised by this vast material 
can here be selected for sketchy presentation.** Take the category 


90 Remotely similar are coll. Russ. derévn’a ‘stupid,’ lit. ‘village’ and 
Hebr. ‘am hd’Gres ‘countryfolk’ > Yidd. ‘simpleton.’ 

*1 A few illustrations of the less common categories of meaning. Traps, 
devices used against animals (on bwitr-ino, -6n which, incidentally, does not 
involve the vulture see fn. 86, above; ef. the analysis of buei-, bui-trera by 
G. Baist, ZRPh., V [1881], 235 and by Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der roma- 
nischen Sprachen, Vol. II, § 469): Sp. mosquitero ‘mosquito net’ beside Col. 
toldillo; Bere. gardufieza ‘trampa de hierro empleada para cazar gardufias’ 
(Garcia Rey), with a startling suffix; OSp. murera, Sp. ratonera, C.-Ast. ratera 
(Canellada) ‘mousetrap.’ Wound or blow: C.-Ast. carner-ada, -azu ‘golpe 
fuerte en la cabeza’ (Canellada). Meal: Bere. caracolada ‘guiso de caracoles’ 
(Gareia Rey), Cl.-Sp. lebrada ‘civé de liévre’ (Oudin), tortug-ado, -ate ‘comida 
hecha de carne de tortuga’ (L. Lobera de Avila, 1542; see Dos mil... , pp. 
377-378). Skin or fur: corderino. Pasture ground: carneril; ef. C.-Ast. 
potril ‘espacio delante de una casa’ (Canellada). Tax or duty: carneraje. 
Droppings: the dependence on bo(u)e of C.-Ast. bofiica (Canellada), Bere. mo-, 
mu-fica (Garcia Rey), Leon. (Astorga) mwufiica (Alonso Garrote), Vize. 
muiiga, Alav. Sant. mofiiga ‘excremento de vaca’ has been controversial ever 
since Menéndez Pidal’s statement in Rom., XXIX (1900), 359. Plants: C.-Ast. 
abeyera ‘hierba buena, se usa para atraer a las abejas’ (Canellada; ef. 
Vigén, s.v. beyera ‘melisa’); Arag. asnallo (see Pardo Asso, in the wake of 
J. Borao, s.v. sarda; H. Meier, RF, LXV [1953], 261); C.-Ast. carner-in, -ina 
‘trébol menudo que apetece mucho al ganado’ (Canellada); Leon. (Astorga) 
gatifia ‘hierba gatuna, abrojo que infesta algunas tierras de labor y produce 
dolorosas heridas a los segadores’ (Alonso Garrote), Sp. pulguera ‘fleawort’ < 
(herba) pilicdria = ytdd\wow (G. Rohlfs, ASNS, CXC [1953-54], 268); And. 
(Cadiz) viborera ‘Aristolochia longa’ (Toro). Tooth: C.-Ast. canil ‘diente 
canino’ (Canellada). Entertainers and devotees of entertainment: And. Am.-Sp. 
gallero ‘aficionado a peleas de gallos’ (Toro), Sp. torero, which has at present 
crowded cut toreador (preserved as a Hispanism in foreign languages). Hun- 
ters: conejero ‘rabbit hunter’ (Ruiz, 120c); OSp. pazarero ‘bird catcher’ 
(Ruiz, 746a, 751d, 752b). Breeders, keepers, dealers, and drivers (in addition 
to above-mentioned abejero and huronero): OSp. azemilero (Vida de Santo 
Domingo, 458a) ‘el que cuida y conduce una bestia de carga’ (Neuvonen, Los 
arabismos del siglo XIII, p. 96); Bere. carnerero ‘persona que se dedica al 
negocio de los carneros’ (Garcia Rey); marranero Bere. (Molinaseca, Ponfe- 
rrada) ‘traficante en puercos’ (Garcia Rey), Mure. And. ‘el que cuida de los 
puercos’ (Toro). Riders: Fr. cavalier (preceded by cavalerie) < It. cavalliere, 
in preference to the two native possibilities chevalier and chevaucheur (G. 
Gougenheim, Mélanges E. Hapffner, pp. 117-126; ef. cavalcade, cavaleader 
[Lamartine]: A. Duraffour, ibid., p. 162, and cavale, in a legal text a.p. 1552, 
see Baldinger, ZRPh., LXVII [1951], 21), whereas Spanish solves the same 
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of gender: Latin displayed numerous pairs of the twin types lupus, 
+ ‘wolf’ ~ lupa, -ae ‘she-wolf,’ caper, -pri ‘buck’ ~ capra, -ae 
‘goat.’** With the single conspicuous exception of equus ~ equa,” 
this convenient symmetric pattern has been maintained (lobo ~ 
loba, oso ~ osa), extended to other lexical units of the same old 
stratum: coneja ‘female rabbit’ (Ruiz, 957d) after conejo, C.-Ast. 
cuerba ‘ave mas pequeiia y mas negra que el cuervo’ (Canellada) 
after cuervo, and transferred to newly fashioned Hispano-Latin 
words: OSp. rab-, rap-oso ~ rab-, rap-osa ‘fox,’ from rabo ‘tail’ < 
ripu ‘turnip’; cordero ~ cordera ‘lamb’ (whichever of the two 
etymological hypotheses currently championed turns out to be 
correct); Sp. gusano ~ And. gusana (Toro), more transparent 
with respect to its suffix than to its stem; onomat. Leon. ( Astorga) 
cocho ~ cocha ‘pig’ (Alonso Garrote). Borrowings, including 
those from Arabic and from Basque, followed suit: jabali(n) ~ 
jabalina ‘boar,’ zorro ~ zorra ‘fox,’ ef. the rival family names 
Zorrillo ~ Zorrilla.** Instances of regression to mase. -c from pri- 
problem of semantic specificity by using caballista beside jinete, in contrast to 
caballero. The use of Colomba as a saint’s name (San Millén, 177a; Alonso 
Garrote: ‘nombre de la santa titular de muchas iglesias y de varios pueblos 
de las provincias de Leén y Zamora’) bears less on zoénymy in Spain than it 
does in France, but And. Santa Lebrada ‘‘que primero fue cocida y después 
asada’’ (Toro) is a fantastic saint whose name contains an unmistakable 
allusion at liebre. 

92 Other species are designated in Latin and in derivative and cognate 
languages by a single word, though to the naturalist’s eye their sexes are no 
less sharply differentiated. The arbitrariness of this procedure has often 
and quite justifiably been pointed out, yet never with quite so clumsily 
selected examples (un éléphant, une antilope) as by A. Burger, VR, XIII 
(1953), 129. 

93 To studies (such as V. Cocco’s) in the rise and spread of caballus add 
the detection of the last remnants of equus, which locally tended to merge 
with aqudrium ‘watering place’.and with Gme. harja ‘army’ in M.-Lat. aqua, 
equa-randa ‘horsepond’ (A. Carnoy, RBPhH, XXX [1952], 490); on zebra 
see fn. 56a, above. Sp. cabro has yielded ground to cabrén and macho cabrio 
(RPh., TV [1950-51], 40-41), beside Leon. (El Bierzo, La Maragateria Alta, 
La Cabrera) beche, Leon. (Astorga) Gal. Ast. castrén (applied to the castrated 
animal), Sp. Leon. chivo (Garcia Rey; Alonso Garrote, pp. 156, 173); ef. Ptg. 
bode, It. becco, of non-Latin background. Bere. melana ‘gavilan’ (Garcia Rey) 
bears striking resemblance to milano, separated from miluinus by suffix change 
and coincidental vowel dissimilation. 

94 Zorrillo is common in Colombia; see L. Filérez, Lengua espafiola 
(Bogoté, 1953), p. 95. On Belg. topon. Viemme < * wermia, an inferred fem. 
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mary fem, -a are by no means infrequent. Within the bounds of 
Latin colubra, -ae ‘snake’ (Plautus) preceded coluber, -bri or -bris 
(Vergil) by a sizable chronological margin; * ef. And. viboro, also 
rano (Toro), C,-Ast. llangostu (a back-formation from llangostin?) 
‘todo insecto de figura aproximada a los coleépteros’ (Canellada), 
fig. grullo And, (Seville) ‘palurdo’ (Toro), Cub. ‘largo, pesado’ 
(Pichardo) from grulla ‘crane’ (Ruiz, 253b, 254a), where the de- 
velopment of the masculine gender coincides with the shift to the 
adjectival category, etc.°* As regards animal names in -e, our 
dialect group at times stands alone or almost alone in making them 
feminine: 1(t)ebre, serp(i)ente, anciently also tigre (perhaps for 
other reasons, given its exotic status).°’ There have been sporadic 
attempts at hypercharacterization of gender: tigra ‘tigress’; ** ef. 
Fr. (as late as Pascal) lionnesse, preserved in English. 


of uwermis ‘worm,’ flanked (in a bilingual environment) by Waremme < 
Woromie < W.-Gme. * wur(u)m(m) ja, see J. Devleeschouver, ‘‘Trois triplets 
toponymiques en Wallonie,’’ VR, XIII (1953), 33-36. 

95 C. M. Crews, VR, XIII (1953), 208, recalls Jud.-Sp. (Salonika) culeoro 
‘snake.’ The word shows striking irregularities in the Peninsula: accent shift 
except in C.-Ast. cuélebre ‘animal mitolégico, culebra que se hace vieja y que 
en vez de morirse erece’ (Canellada), Leon. ‘dragén volador que custodiaba 
tesoros’ (Alonso Garrote), and correlated microtoponyms; abnormal diph- 
thongs: ORioj. Leon. culuebra, C.-Ast. cu-liebra, -llebra (Canellada) ; addition 
of an unstressed suffix: Gal. cébrega beside OPtg. coobra > cobra. 

96 The masculine may also refer to the offspring: C.-Ast. obeyu ‘cordero’ 
~ obeya ‘oveja’ (Canellada); Leon. palomo or pichén ‘macho de la paloma 
casera, palomino’ (Alonso Garrote). Homonymy may act as a barrier to its 
spread, if not to its coinage, as in Sp. corneja ‘crow’ (Ruiz, 285a, 286d, 
1012b), corresponding to corn-icula, *-icula (based, in turn, on corn-iz, -icis), 
OSp. cornejo ‘male crow’ (Ruiz, 980¢, 993b, 997a) beside Sp. cornejo ‘hound 
tree, cornel tree,’ related to corn-us, -i; ef. the name of the author of Famosa 
comedia de San Alexo: Cornejo de Rojas (M. Bataillon and G. Cantié, BH, 
LIV [1952], 409) and the oft-quoted ecclesiastic writer Fray Damidn 
Cornejo. Most of these processes extend to American Spanish, witness costillo 
‘husband,’ modeled on costilla ‘wife’ < ‘rib’ (Biblical motif), and sapa, lora, 
ovejo (Flérez, Lengua espafiola, pp. 47, 111). Ruiz, in his eagerness to give 
utmost concreteness to every scene he pictures, presents side by side alan(o) ~ 
alana, ciervo ~ cierva, conejo ~ coneja, corgo ~ corga, galgo~galga, gato 
~ gata, lobo ~loba, mastiin~ mastyna, novillo~ novilla, puerco ~ puerca, 
raposo ~ raposa, a touch of realism and specificness that one would look for 
in vain among contemporary authors. 

97 Lope, La Dorotea, Act I, se. v: ‘‘ Essa tigre que me engendré.’’ Pos- 
sibly suggested by Italian usage. 

98 Flérez, loc. cit. 

99 M. Niedermann, VR, XIII (1953), 108. 
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Two suffixes vie for supremacy in designating herdsmen: -e(7+)ro 
< -driu and Ptg. -arico, Leon. -arizo, Sp. -erizo < -driciu (as against 
Gallo-Romance -driciu) ; the Spanish variant shows encroachment 
of -ero on -arizo. Both patterns go back to Latin: bo(u)drius 
‘driver of oxen,’ caprérius ‘goatherd,’ equdérius ‘groom,’ porcdrius 
‘swineherd,’ a group to which Common V.-Lat. *uwaccarius ‘cow- 
herd’ may be added on the basis of the Romance record (REW’, 
9109), ef. OSp. vaquero (Ruiz, 954b), whereas an archetype for 
Ptg. ovelheiro, Sp. ovejero (Ruiz, 332¢; Torres Naharro, ed. Gillet, 
I, 273) may safely be reconstructed only for the combined territory 
of Iberia and Southern Gaul. Cf. further abejero ‘beekeeper’ 
(less common than colmenero), borriquero ‘one who tends donkeys,’ 
huronero ‘ferret keeper,’ mulatero ‘muleteer’ (from mulato ‘mule 
colt,’ later directly associated with mula), and the dialect words 
listed in fn. 91, above. Congeners of boyero, cabrero, porquero 
are pan-Romanic; asnero approximates this status; if yegiiero 
and its lone Catalan cognate occupy an exiguous zone, this situation 
seems due to the general recession of equus. The rival type, ex- 
emplified by porcdricius (RE W*, 6658), is equally far-flung, but 
less densely represented in each language and endowed with smaller 
vitality: note its extinction in Gallo-Romance. Examples include 
OSp. asnarizo (Gl. Esc. 405) beside asnerizo (Gl. Tol. 3, Oudin), 
OSp. boyarizo (Fuero de Teruel, Gl. Ese. 648) beside boyerizo 
(Gl. Tol. 83), Sp. caballerizo ‘head groom, equerry,’ OSp. cabrarizo 
(Gl. Tol. 189, Gl. Ese. 1039) beside cabrerizo (Gl. Ese. 873, Gl. Tol. 
180; Don Quixote, II, xli),*° Ptg. eguarico and Sp. yegiierizo 
(GL. Tol. 21), Ptg. porcarigo (correct error in REW*, 6658), OSp. 
porcarizo (Gl. Tol. 437) beside porquerizo (Gl. Ese. 1801), and 
Sp. vaquerizo (Gl. Pal. 69).*°% The gradual process of substantiva- 


100 ‘* Y como yo en mi nifiez fuy en mi tierra cabrerizo’’ (ed. Bonilla and 
Schevill, IV, 44). Ruiz used porquerizo ‘swineherd’ (600a) and vaquerizo 
‘eowherd’ (992c). Cf. R. J. Cuervo, Apuntaciones criticas, 6th ed. (Paris, 
1914), § 545. 

101 The decline of -arizo, -erizo may be due, in large measure, to its in- 
herent ambiguity. The same morpheme, appended to the same semantic 
category of radicals, has served to suggest: (a) an adjective indicative of 
relation; (b) a herdsman; (c) a stall or stable; (d) livestock (as in Arg. 
yeguarizos). On contextual evidence And. yeguarizo (Toro, s.v. temporil) 
denotes a herdsman; but OSp. yeguariza, var. ygiieriza (Ruiz, 10084) lends 
itself to several interpretations. 
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tion and the shifting regional distribution of the competing pat- 
terns remain to be determined.?** 

The stratification of suffixes grows more complicated as one 
examines the designations of the animals’ homes, natural and artifi- 
cial: lairs, caves, nests, stables, ete. The suffixes -al < -dle, var. 
-ar < -Gre and -ero < -driu beside -era < -dria refer principally to 
smaller units, such as cages, (dove)cots, (hen)roosts, viewed 
oceasionally in figurative projection: West. dial. capoeira ‘jaula,’ 
gateira ‘parte del hogar,’ towpeira ‘hendidura en el techo’ (Kriiger, 
Léxico rural {[Madrid, 1947], p. 106); Sp. palomar, Ast.-Leon. 
palombar (Vigén, Juegos infantiles, p. 20; Canellada, Alonso Ga- 
rrote; also Vida de Santa Oria, 30b), Ptg. pombal < palumbdre 
(Pseudo-Dioscorides) ; topon. Aguilar and Aguilera (common as 
family names) and Corve(t)ra, Corbeira; conej-al, -ar, -era (as 
against Ptg. lorga beside coelheira), also (Leon.) viv-ar, -era 
‘rabbit warren’ (Alonso Garrote) ; *°? Sp. gallinero, Ptg. galinheiro 
‘hen house,’ also C.-Ast. piteru, from pitu ‘pollo’ (Canellada), ef. 
pollero (And.) ‘jaula para pollos’ (Toro), (C.-Ast.) ‘palo donde se 
suben a dormir las gallinas’ (Canellada) ;*°* grajera, adequately 


i01a The person placed in charge of an animal need not be a herdsman. 
In addition to the examples adduced in fn. 91, above, ef. And. perrero ‘em- 
pleado encargado de recoger los perros’ (Aleal4 Venceslada) as against OSp. 
perrero ‘velator,’ i.e., Latinized ‘velador’ (Gl. Ese. 2115). The retail selling 
of small animals is involved in La Caracolera, nickname of a street-vendor and 
harlot in 18th-century Madrid (E. F. Helman, HR, XXIII [1955], 225). 
Sp. burrero, in the Madrid familiar to Pérez Galdés (see Misericordia), 
designated the ‘ass keeper who sells asses’ milk.’ The frame of reference 
appears blurred in family-names, e.g., J. Fradejas Lebrero (contemporary his- 
torian) and in words quoted out of context (e.g., J. Lépez de Velaseo’s 
zebrero, zorrero; see A. Alonso, De la pronunciacién medieval a la moderna 
en espafiol, I [Madrid, 1955], 292, fn. 198). Animalization further complicates 
the problem, ef. Belg. gru-t-ier ‘ouvrier maneuvrant la grue’ (A. Henry, 
RBPhH, XXX [1952], 211). 

102 Menéndez Pidal, Toponimia prerroménica hispana, pp. 28, 31. Note 
further Minh. lapareira ‘buraco onde os coelhos criam,’ Baiio (Lower Douro) 
‘grameiro, terreno com grama’ (J. Hubschmid, Festschrift Jud, p. 248). 

103 A few marginal formations: C.-Ast. mosqueru ‘recipiente especial para 
cazar moseas’ (Canellada), And. grillera ‘jaula para grillos’ (Toro) and 
mariposero ‘vaso para poner las mariposas,’ i.e., ‘lamparillas’ (id.), com- 
parable to Fr. sawmier ‘net used for catching salmon’ (Meyer-Liibke, Fran- 
zésische Wortbildungslehre [Heidelberg, 1921], § 33), Am.-Sp. pollera de- 
veloped further to ‘enagua’ and eventually to ‘falda.’ There is no sharp 
frontier between the designations of ‘lair, nest’ and those of ‘litter, brood, 
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represented in anthroponymy: Bravo Grazera (fl. 1634), José 
Grajera (contemporary artist); hormiguero ‘ant-hill’; hwronera 
‘lugar en que se mete el hurén, . . . (fig.) en que uno est escon- 
dido’ (Acad.); leonera ‘lugar en que se tienen encerrados los 
leones’ (L. Fernandez de Moratin). Finally, note C.-Ast. coruzxeru 
beside coruzeu ‘sitio o nido de lechuzas’ (Canellada), from coruza, 
with -eu, in all likelihood, reflecting -étum,’?* ef. OSp. pulguedo 
(Gl. Ese. 1569) from pilez, -icis, Ptg. passaredo, OSp. bo-, bu-hedo, 
yegiiedo, perreda (see Lang., XXII [1946], 311) beside aberrant 
topon. Oviedo < ouétu (Rohlfs, ASNS, CXC [1953-54], 174). 
The type piscina > OSp. pezina (Libro de Miseria, 39c) has re- 
mained unproductive. Canalla has been borrowed from Italian in 
a figurative sense precluding direct association with can ‘hound.’?°* 
With respect to stalls and stables one may distinguish : 


(1) -l < -ile, initially a mere variation upon -dle eventually endowed 
with a function of its own: Ptg. topon. Ovil < ouile (REW®*, 6125) 
beside the rare innovation ovejil (Dos mil... , s.v.), toril << 
*taurile, and (in combination with -ica) po(r)cilga ‘pigsty’ 
(REW®, 6661) ; 2° 


nestful’: And. gusanera ‘muchedumbre’ (Toro), C.-Ast. salir la pioyera 
‘eriar muchos piojos’ (Canellada), initially perhaps also tabarrera And. ‘dis- 
gusto’ (Toro), Sp. ‘mania’ (Terreros). Somewhat apart, if authentic, stands 
OSp. recuero ‘earavan,’ from recua ‘drove of beasts of burden’ < Ar. rakba 
(Neuvonen, Los arabismos del siglo XIII, p. 173): one might speak of hyper- 
characterization of a collective. The ‘‘interfix’’ in C.-Ast. topineru ‘montén 
de tierra que levanta el topo’ (Canellada) is due to the interference of tapin, 
tapinar. 

104 T omit such names of stalls and stables as have not been developed from 
animal names, e.g., Bere. corrillo and corte ‘pigsty’ (Gareia Rey), Sp. corral, 
ete. Around names of stalls, whether primary or secondary, new word families 
have begun to crystallize: And. cerrilero ‘mozo que euida los potros’ (Toro), 
Arag. (Segorbe) apocilgarse ‘aficionarse demasiado a alguna cosa y apenas 
salir de ella’ (Torres Fornés, p. 254a). Boh-, buh-edo are now differently 
interpreted by Corominas, DCELC, s.v. bodén. 

104a L,, Spitzer, ‘‘Etymologisches aus dem Katalanischen,’’ NM, 1913, 
Nos. 5-6, pp. 162-163, leaves open the question of the relation of Cat. canalla 
to It. canaglia. 

105 *Porcile produced Ptg. topon. Pocil (Penafiel), Alent. (fig.) pocil, 
see J. M. Piel, Bibl., XXI (1945), 497 and B. Pottier, Rom., LX XIII (1952), 
287; OSp. porcilga (A. de Palencia) > pocilga interests Garcia de Diego, RFE, 
VII (1920), 138. My article on apretar and prieto analyzes many more 
formations in -il (BICC, IX [1953], 49-55). As regards -icus, note bustariga 
(Sahagtn, a.p. 1181) and bostariga (Burgos, a.p. 1214) > topon. Bustariegas, 
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(2) -era <-dria: boyera ‘ox stall’ perrera ‘kennel’; 
(3) -eriza < -dricia (influenced by -era) : boyeriza ‘ox stall,’ caballeriza 
‘stable,’ vaqueriza ‘winter stable for cattle.’ °° 


A few facts tend to show that -ile, after an initial period of vigorous 
expansion (cerril, potril, redil; also pretil < OSp. petril, of later 
coinage than pretal < OSp. peytral < pectordle), in this particular 
function soon began to fall into desuetude. If the exclusive sur- 
vival of ovil as a toponym is attributable to the replacement of owis 
by ouicula, the sequence of -il and -ga in po(r) cilga, on the evidence 
of the syncope of -ica, suggests a fairly early date for the incipient 
obsolescence of -il. The coinage of perrera ‘kennel, doghouse’ in 
preference to a word that might have rhymed with Fr. chenil or It. 
canile at a time when perro, by and large, was dislodging can 
strengthens this impression. 

Abstracts in -ada < -dta (‘human behavior reminiscent of a 
given animal’s’) may freely be derived in all Ibero-Romance 
dialects: Sp. asnada, borricada (Dicc. Aut., I, 656), burrada (And. 
‘accién forzuda’), conejada (Fray Juan de Pineda; see Dos mil 

. , 8.v.), gansada, gatada (see Gillet’s Notes to Propalladia, III, 
691), pavada; C.-Ast. cigo-, cigiie-fiada ‘guifio’ (Canellada), Bere. 
esparavanada ‘locura, travesura’ (Garcia Rey), from esparavén 
‘gavilan, persona traviesa,’ C.-Ast. zatada ‘arrebato, cambio rapido 
..., from satu ‘calf’ (Canellada), etc.; ef. Cl.-Sp. pajarada 
(Espinosa Medrano) = Sp. pajarotada ‘noticia falsa y engaiiosa.’ 
The same suffix, especially if added to a less offensive animal name, 
is apt to suggest a herd, a drove, a litter, as in borregada, boyada, 
carnerada, novillada, perrada, torada, vacada, and yeguada which 
Cuervo foresightedly grouped with piara, a word later traced to 
dial. peada (Apuntaciones criticas, § 545; ef. BH, LIII [1951], 41- 
80) ; ef. conejada (Fray Juan de Pineda; see Dos mil... , s.v.). 


as discussed by Piel, RF, LXIV (1952), 250; by Hubschmid, ibid.. LXV 
(1953), 279; and by myself, UCPL, IV: 3 (1951), 180; indirectly also by 
Rohlfs, ASNS, CXC (1953-54), 275. 

106 There exists a definite relation between the structure of the radical 
and the selection of the suffix, as observed by Gamillscheg, D. Behrens Fest- 
schrift (Jena and Leipzig, 1929), pp. 56-76. Boyeriza competes with Sal. 
boyit (Lamano), from OSp. bojjl < bowile, independently preserved in Ir. 
buaile; on boyl see M. Gorosch, ed. Fuero de Teruel, p. 459, s.v. bustal, The 
coinage of *caballil, on the other hand, is well-nigh inconceivable, since the 
sequence Jl-1 would be most unfortunate. 


. ———s = = = § 
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Borricada and burrada, taken out of context, are ambiguous.’ 
Raposia stands almost alone in its architectural design ; it probably 
owes its genesis to the fact that raposo ‘fox,’ a typical substitute 
word called into existence by the aura of superstition that sur- 
rounded traditional gulpeja < uolpécula, happened to end in -oso, 
an adjectival suffix closely allied to -ia at the Old Spanish phase, ef. 
alevosia ‘faithlessness,’ astrosia ‘wretchedness,’ golosta ‘gluttony’ 
and ‘tidbit’ (Asturias preserves the latter sense, as against Sp. 
golosina), medrosia ‘fearfulness,’ and sabrosia ‘tastiness’ (Lang., 
XXIII [1947], 396).2°* Conversely, asneria ‘asinine action’ and 
cuqueria, from cuco (cuqu-, cucl-illo) ‘cuckoo,’ a bird known 
for its mischievous cunning, forcefully bring out the latent 
adjectival value of animal names in figurative use, rhyming as they 
do with boberia, tonteria, etc.’ 


107 Other examples from the dialects: Bere. cabrada ‘rebafio de cabras’ 
and castronada ‘manada de ganado cabrio’ (Garcia Rey), C.-Ast. pegarada 
‘pollada de urracas,’ from pega (Canellada) ; facetiously, C.-Ast. sapada ‘ poca 
cantidad de hierba verde en el cesto’ beside zapada ‘caida como de sapo,’ 
possibly influenced by zapatada ‘puntapié’ (Canellada). Note the aberrant 
meaning of Leon. (Astorga) caballada ‘cabalgata, conjunto de personas a 
caballo’ (Alonso Garrote) and the contrast between vacada ‘cowherd’ in the 
‘*Romance del Conde Sol’’ (VR, XIII [1953], 85) and Arag. (Segorbe) 
asnada ‘majaderia’ (Torres Fornés, p. 254b). C. 8S. R. Collin’s dissertation 
(1918), devoted to this suffix, is rapidly becoming obsolete through inadequate 
attention to dialects and medieval texts and exaggerated reliance on standard 
dictionaries. 

108 The step-by-step development of this word, away from close association 
with raposo ‘fox,’ can be studied with the material excerpted from Juan Ruiz, 
G. Fernandez de Oviedo, J. Rodriguez Flori4n, V. Diaz Tanco de Fregenal, 
and B. de Torres Naharro by Gillet, ed. Propalladia, III, 481. 

109 Asneria is old (Ruiz, 1284a); ganseria seems peculiar to Andalusian 
(Toro: ‘gansada’); C.-Ast. cuerberia shows a noteworthy semantic duality: 
‘bandada grande de cuervos, ruido que hace la bandada’ (Canellada) ; moneria 
oceurs in A. de Salazar (fl. 1612-40; see A. Alonso, Pronunciacién, I, 348). 
W. Beinhauer, ‘‘ Beitrige zu einer spanischen Metaphorik,’’ RF, LV (1941), 
187, diseusses cuqueria ‘astuteness, surreptitiousness:’ On the whole, -eria 
has been encroaching on -ia; the distribution depends ultimately not only on 
different degrees of expressiveness (Spitzer, ZRPh., LI [1931], 70-75), but 
also on syllabic structure and rhythmic pattern (rdpos-ta vs. ciiqu-er-ta), the 
tendency being to have a kind of buffer between the secondary and the main 
stress. For a recent brief comment on the parallel development of Fr. -erie 
(‘‘ni singerie, ni chatterie ne sont des collectifs’’) see R.-L. Wagner, ZRPh., 
LXVIII (1952), 114. Observe that -fa, when forming part of a polysyllabic 
Hispano-Arabie hybrid, was hardly ever expanded into -erfa. Thus Neuvonen, 
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Compounds, almost without exception substantival,’”? involving 
primary animal names (as distinct from animal names compounded 
of two or more elements, like And. ornith. cascanueces, correrrios, 
culiblanco [Toro], Sp. saltamontes, C.-Ast. sacagiieyos = caballu 
del diantre ‘libélula’ [Canellada]) are in general fairly infrequent, 
except in the nomenclature of birds and plants. Those serving to 
denote other animals or birds," e.g. Sp. purgabueyes, a bird known 


Arabismos del siglo XIII, documents alferezia ‘oficio del que leva la sefia del 
rey’ (p. 65), muzlemia [twice in Bereeo] (p. 77), alealdia (p. 111), alforrta 
‘libertad’ (p. 149), trujwmanta ‘mediacién’ (pp. 175-176), OLeon. alfadia 
‘afiadidura, soborno’ (p. 203), achaquia ‘pretexto, causa’ (p. 209), the only 
apparent exception to the trend being albarderia ‘saddler’s craft’ (p. 181), 
based in reality on albardero and at best indirectly on albarda; I deliberately 
disregard words in which -fa may be the Arabic rather than the Graeco-Latin 
suffix: alcotonta ‘tela de algodén’ (p. 148), algaravia ‘lengua 4rabe’ (p. 178), 
chere-, chiri-via ‘Pastinaca sativa, L.’ (p. 223), alcalia ‘tela para cortina’ (p. 
239), OAnd. alcarta ‘aldea’ (p. 245).—Other abstract suffixes: -ice only in 
Portuguese (piolhice, porquice) ; -efia quite exceptionally, as in Leon. burrefia 
‘novatada que los estudiantes de segundo afio dan a los de primero el dia de 
San Antén’ (Puyol y Alonso); -dura and -eo only via an intermediate verb 
(which may be submerged or unrecorded): C.-Ast. serpiadura ‘humor her- 
pético,’ zirpiadura ‘hinchazén de la ubre’ (Canellada) through the well-known 
association of vicious animals and cutaneous eruptions; And. pichoneo ‘re- 
quiebro, platica amorosa’ (Toro); asnedad (Palet, Oudin, Barahona de Soto; 
see Dos mil... , s.v.), traceable to adj. asno ‘tonto,’ as is Ptg. asneira (H. 
Sten, BF, XIII [1952], 126); perrera Sp. Can. ‘rabieta de nifio,’ Cub. Ven. 
‘pendencia, reyerta’ (P. Grases, BICC, VI [1950], 405-406), And. ‘flojedad, 
suefio’ (Aleal4 Venceslada) echoes cansera, flojera, also ceguera, sordera, ef. It. 
vecchiaia ‘old age’; cabronaje (N. Fernandez de Moratin), used figuratively 
(E. F. Helman, HR, XXIII [1955], 224). 

110] know of only one compound adjective, characteristically found in 
Juan Ruiz (MS 8, 1219b; MSS G, T with minor deviations): ‘‘Quega tenia 
vestida blanea e rrabygalga’’ (H. B. Richardson: ‘long like a greyhound’s 
tail’). 

111 Modified animal names, in general, may refer to other species: Sp. 
abejaruco and C.-Ast. ebeyuruco (Canellada), Sp. cochinilla, C.-Ast. gat(on)a 
‘oruga’ (Canellada), C.-Ast. lloba beside aracldn ‘grillo cebollero’ (Canellada), 
U.-Ast. palombina ‘mariposa pequefiita y blanca’ (Canellada) and And. 
palomita ‘mariposa’ (Toro), C.-Ast. pioyin ‘pijaro oscuro y pequefio’ (mis- 
interpreted by Canellada as onomatope@ic), and ratina ‘vaca que tiene pelo de 
rata, gris,’ which extends to Santander. And. vaqueruela ‘ave zancuda’ (Toro) 
may refer to And. vaquera ‘espuela grande’ (Toro) or else to the ‘cowgirl’ 
(Ruiz, 962a, 97la, 975a, beside vaqueriza, 952b), unless we assume the 
agency of an ‘‘interfix’’; ef. ornith. herrer-ito, -welo, cerrojillo (Toro). 
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in Andalusia as garrapatosa (Toro), are exceptional. The re- 
corded cases may be subdivided according to the compositional 
design: on the one hand, susst. + aDJ.: And. pavalacia ‘persona 
sosa’ (Toro) and susst. + susst.: Cl.-Sp. polligallo (Lope), sacre- 
milanero (Zapata), perhaps (entre)lubricén (if traceable, with 
Hernan Niifiez and against Correas, to lobo y can; cf. E. to rain 
cats and dogs) ; also C.-Ast. patallobu ‘trébol grande’ (Canellada), 
Sp. puerco espin (cf. It. porco spino, pesce spino), Sp. ufa de 
caballo (bot.) ‘colt’s foot’; Ptg. topon. Pene Gate < Pena Gati 
(A.D. 1258; see Piel, BF’, XIII [1952], 150, fn. 5) ; on the other hand, 
the typically Romance pattern Cl.-Sp. acotaperros, castrapuercos 
(L. Vélez de Guevara), Sp. detienebuey ‘gatufia’ (Corominas, 
DCELC, I, 538b), CL.-Sp. echacwervos ‘charlatan’ (cf. J. E. Gillet’s 
forthcoming contribution to RPh., X: 3) and echaperros, manda- 
potros (Fray Cristébal de Fonseca), Sp. matagallinas ‘flax-leaved 
daphne,’ And. matalangostas ‘cowardly person’ (Toro), Sp. mata- 
perros ‘street urchin, fiendish dogkiller’ (flanked by mataperrada 
‘mischievous prank’),""* Sp. pelagatos (Pérez Galdés, Misericordia, 
Chap. xvi) = pelagallos, rascacaballos (La Celestina, XIV; Min- 
sheu, Oudin, Franciosini), rascamulas (F. de Silva), Venez. tran- 
caperros ‘desorden, alboroto’ (P. Grases, BICC, VI [1950], 410), 


CL.-Sp. truecaborricas (Aleman, Quevedo). The safest starting 
point for telaraiia ‘cobweb’ would be téla ardnea (rather than gen. 
ardneae), assimilated to the numerous adjectives and, secondarily, 
substantives in -afio, -aia.™* 


1118 Professor Manuel Alvar, in a private communication, defines dial. 
espurgagiiey(e) as ‘p&jaro que merodea junto al ganado’ and mentions twmba- 
giieye ‘moscareta’; see his forthcoming substantial review, in NRFH, of my 
monograph in UCPL, XI. 

112 Matacdn ‘poison for killing dogs, barrier to keep off dogs’ (Ruiz, 
1220d; ef. St.Ph., XLVI [1949], 497-513), (bot.) ‘dog’s bane,’ matalobos 
(bot.) ‘wolf’s bane.’ Vermin and harmful rodents form a separate group: 
Sp. matapulgas ‘mint,’ matarrata ‘card game,’ coll. Ptg. mata-ratos ‘cheap 
cigarette’ (H. Kroll, BF, XIII [1952], 176-177), And. mata-la-arafia ‘kind of 
bolero’ (Toro). To the data on matapiojos ‘thumb’ assembled in HR, XXI 
(1953), 123, fn. 61, add C.-Ast. [dio matapjéjos], recorded at Felechosa 
(Rodriguez-Castellano, p. 217); in some overseas dialects it assumes the mean- 
ing ‘dragon fly.’ 

118 The state of affairs may be different in those French patois where the 
sequence of elements is inverted: Meyer-Liibke, REW3, 593a, defends ardneae 
téla (the schema familiar from pedis ungula> Sp. pezufia ‘hoof’) against 
Gamillscheg, whereas G. Pougnard assumes ardnea téla for ‘‘ Western Franco- 
Provengal,’’ ic., Poitevin (RLiR, XVII [1950], 144). 
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If the relation of man to animals is many-faceted, so is the 
coordination of perspectives in linguistics. Miss Macas’s entirely 
defensible approach has been dictated by her engrossing concern 
with meaning, an emphasis that called for collaboration with folk- 
lorists. In contrast, the majority of the remarks here presented 
bear on Ibero-Romance conceived as a loose alliance of intricate 
systems of denominational, derivational, and compositional devices, 
with sufficient room left for individual preferences and departures 
beyond the control of schemata.*** The remainder deal with the 
category of level, as represented by learned vs. retarded vs. vernac- 
ular channels of transmission. The full range of the linguist’s 
legitimate curiosity extends from the humblest cabins of Portuguese 
fishermen and goatherds to the chambers of a mind as subtle and 
responsive and as richly stored with precious lore as Camées’s. 
It embraces the fluid variations of meaning and imagery no less 
than the sharp-edged contours of the nuclear patterns of grammar. 


Yakov MALKIEL 
University of California 


114One may be tempted to combine the two approaches advantageously 
by centering attention about the bizarre derivatives clustering around those 
animal names whose bearers have caught the Hispanic speaker’s imagination, 
especially the rooster and the cat. Note Ptg. gal-arougo, -aroz ‘miolo da noz,’ 
galaripo ‘rapaz que j& pretende namorar,’ galarote ‘galo pequeno,’ galarog 
‘galo grande,’ (Sp.) gallaruza Sal. ‘gallinaza,’ Cub. ‘mujer de maneras 
varoniles,’ assembled if not neatly analyzed by H. Meier, RF, LXIV (1952), 
29; and Sp. gatuperio beside batuquerio ‘mixture of drinks,’ And. gatalumbas 
‘zalamerias’ (Toro), Trasm. gatiménias ‘coisas do gato,’ some of which are 
pointed out rather than exhaustively discussed by Briich, Miscellanea linguistica 
H. Schuchardt, pp. 30, 60. 

Correction of misprints in Part I of this article: P. 133, line 9: English; 
line 7 of footnote section: der altgermanischen; p. 136, fn. 40, line 5: fist- 
icdre ; p. 137, line 6: -wquear; p. 139, fn. 46, lines 7-8: connecting mendrugo 
with mandicdare. 
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LIBRO DE BUEN AMOR, 869 C: “SED CRAS OME EN TODO; 
NON VOS TENGAN POR [,]ENNICO[?]” 


Vencidos ya los Gltimos reparos de dofia Endrina, Trotaconventos se 
apresura a llevar la buena nueva a su ansioso cliente don Melén. El 


jabilo de la victoria le inspira a la vieja corredera una retahila de ex- 
hortaciones : 


Sé que bien dize verdat el vuestro proverbio chico: 
Que “el romero hito sienpre saca ¢atico”; 
Sed cras ome en todo; non vos tengan por ¢enico: 
Fablad, mas recabdat, quando yo ay non fynco. 


Catad non enperesedes, membratvos de la fablilla: 
“Quando te dan la cabrilla, acorre con la soguilla” ; 
Recabdat lo que queredes, non vos tengan por ¢estilla; 
Mas val’ verguenca en faz, que en coracén mansilla (869-670). 


El sentido del pasaje en su conjunto no da lugar a duda. Lo que si 
causa dificultad es la interpretacién de la palabra final del verso 869 e¢, 
que Ducamin transcribe como tenico,' mientras que Cejador prefiere 
cenico.2 El parecido de la t y de la ¢ en la grafia de los manuscritos 
justifiea las dos leeciones, pero su sentido no esté nada claro. J. M. 
Aguado consigna tenico con dos puntos de interrogacién,’ H. B. Richard- 
son opta por la traseripcién de Cejador y se inclina a creer con éste que 
Trotaconventos exhortara a don Melén a portarse de manera que no le 
tuviesen por “cinico.”* Pero ,eémo puede tildarse de cinico a un pre- 
tendiente que no sabe aprovechar el primer encuentro con la amada? 
“Cinico,” aqui, no hace m&s que obscurecer el sentido, ademas de ser 
palabra totalmente ajena al léxico del Arcipreste. 

En segundo término, Cejador sugiere otra posibilidad, 0 sea que 
“cenico pudiera ser lo mismo que ¢estilla, como cen-acho y cen-eque.” 


1 Cf. la reproduecién paleogrffica del LBA publicada en Tolosa, en 1901. 
2 Cf. el tomo XIV de los Clasicos castellanos (cito por la edicién de 1941). 
3 Glosario sobre Juan Ruiz (Madrid, 1929), pag. 595. 


4An Etymological Vocabulary to the LBA (New Haven, 1930), 5.v. 
tenico. 
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Por el camino de la lucubracién etimolégica podriamos dar también en 
cenico, como posible variante de cefiudo. Pero antes de sugerir voces no 
documentadas, seria mejor agotar las que aparecen en los textos. En el 
siglo trece, y mas precisamente en el Evangelio segan San Mateo del 
eédice I-j-6 de la Biblioteca del Escorial, hallamos tres veces la forma 
ennico en correspondencia con ethnicus. Su sentido es peyorativo, como 
el que nos hace esperar el contexto de la estancia 869. El heterodoxo, en 
la historia de las religiones, y en la tradicién judia, el étnico o gentil, es 
objeto de hostilidad y recelo. Aunque Juan Ruiz no conociera Ja Biblia 
romanceada, no seria de extrafiar que adoptara la forma ennico directa- 
mente de la Vulgata. Trotaconventos, en tal caso, exhortaria a su 
cliente a ser hombre en todo para que no le tuviesen por ennico, 0 sea por 
barbaro, forastero, advenedizo vil. 

Sin embargo, podriamos apurar aun mas la relacién entre los versos 
869 e-d y el Evangelio de San Mateo. Citaré por entero el versiculo que 
me sugirié la enmienda que ahora someto a los filélogos: 


E quando oraredes non fabledes mucho, assi como fazen los ennicos, que 
euedan por mucho fablar ser oydos (6, 7).5 


Lo que puede habérsele presentado a la mente del Arcipreste, m&s que 
improperio en si, es el recuerdo de los étnicos, habladores pero no hacedores 
del bien. No vaya Don Melén a hablar tanto que se quede corto de 
manos; 0, para decirlo a la inversa con el refrin: obrar mucho y hablar 
poco, que lo demas es de loco. 

Entre mfximas y refranes, una alusién al Evangelio no podia venir 
mais a pelo; velada, ademas, y vuelta en sentido profano y erdético, es 
muy del espiritu y de la ironia de Juan Ruiz. En el aspecto paleografico, 
puede justificarse. Su acentuacién tampoco extrafia, bien sea que se 
produjo al eastellanizarse la voz latina, o ya que el Arcipreste la amoldara 
a la consonancia de la estrofa. 

La leceién ennico en el verso 869¢ del Libro de buen amor me parece 
muy verosimil. Pero no quiero confundir la probabilidad con la certi- 
dumbre, y menos en un campo léxico tan eseurridizo como el de los in- 
sultos. De no aceptarse para la enmienda de tenico—cenico, sirva esta 


5 Cito de la transcripcién del Evangelio de San Mateo llevada a cabo por 
T. A. Montgomery, y le agradezco al profesor L. Kasten el haber podido 
consultar esta valiosa tesis. Ethnicus sélo aparece en el primero de los 
sinépticos, o sea, para citar los otros dos versiculos en la versién castellana: 
‘*E si saludaredes tan sola mientre a vuestros ermanos, que mas faredes? 
No fazen esto mismo los ennicos?’’ (5, 47). ‘‘E si no los quisier escuchar, 
di lo a la eglesia; e si no escuchare a la eglesia, sea a ti assi como si fuesse 
ennico o publicano’’ (18, 17). 
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nota para adelantar la primera documentacién de étnico, fechada por 
Corominas en el Diccionario critico etimolégico h. 1630. 


MarGHERITA MoRREALE 
Catholic University of America 


La traslacién del acento, tanto hacia el principio de la palabra, por 
seudocultismo, como hacia adelante, por analogia, es un hecho demasiado 
conocido para que se comente aqui. V. Garcia de Diego, en su Graméatica 
histérica espafiola (Madrid, 1951), cita algunos ejemplos (p4gs. 33-34). 
Ethnicus pudo pronunciarse ennico por atraccién del sufijo castellano -ico y 
por analogia con palabras como inico. 








REVIEWS 


Estudios de literatura espaiiola y comparada. By Alejandro Cioranescu. 
Universidad de La Laguna [Tenerife], 1954: 306 pages. 


These are eleven well-written and well-informed studies on varied 
subjects relating to Spain, Spanish America, and France. Interest in 
the Canary Islands forms a link between several of them: Dante y las 
Canarias, and studies on native sons, Bartolomé de Cairasco y Figueroa 
and the historian José de Viera y Clavijo. Spanish poetry is touched 
upon in Un poema inédito on the Battle of Lepanto by a still unidentified 
Pedro Manrique, the drama of the Golden Age in El autor del Principe 
transilvano (placed in 1597 and tentatively credited to Vélez de Guevara), 
the novel in La conquista de América y la novela de caballerias, and 
Hispano-French relations in Calderén y el teatro clasico francés, Sobre 
Iriarte, La Fontaine y fabulistas en general, Victor Hugo y Espaia, as 
well as in Las “Rodomontades espagnoles” de Nicolés Baudouin. This 
last study appeared in the Bulletin Hispanique in 1937, the latest perhaps, 
on Pedro Manrique, in the Mélanges Mario Roques in 1952. Others 
earry no date or place. 

We have referred to the study on the “Rodomontades” in the review of 
Boughner, The Braggart Soldier (ef. HR, XXIV [1956], 152). Of great 
interest for the Spanish drama before Lope de Vega is the study on 
Cairaseo, who flourished in Las Palmas in the second half of the sixteenth 
century. Four of his dramatic attempts were known by title, but are con- 
sidered lost; but now Professor Cioraneseu has discovered the text of four 
more, which he discusses in detail. These include an auto sacramental, 
Comedia del alma, two dramatic lives of saints, Tragedia de Santa Susana 
and Tragedia y martirio de Santa Caterina de Alejandria, and an occa- 
sional piece in honor of a bishop of Canarias. The allegorical element is 
strong in all of them, but they also have a picturesque local background, a 
traditional pulla-contest, a survival of the Renaissance theme of Death and 
Love exchanging weapons, an Italian speaking his native language and 
even a character delivering what may be the most extensive speech yet 
known in one of the mysterious primitive languages of the islands. And 


1In the Comedia del alma Razén addresses Pecado with the words: ‘‘No 
se diga por ti: « Pasé folia».’’ This should probably be read ‘‘ Pasé solfa,’’ 
and is a form of a traditional saying which is discussed at length in an article 


by this reviewer waiting to be published in the Estudios dedicados a Menéndez 
Pidal, vol. VII. 
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Cairasco, who was already known as a specialist of the esdrijulo, shows 
a notable facility in the octava real, so that the author appears to be 
justified in saying that these are “unas obras dignas del mayor interés, 
cuyo mérito transciende el ambiente canario para hacerlas representativas 
de toda la literatura espaiiola de aquel tiempo” (p. 90). 

The most extensive and perhaps the most substantial study, dated 
1948, treats in 65 pages the influence of Calderén in France. The author 
concentrates on what he calls the “comedias sentimentales,” which, in 
contrast to La vida es suetio and El magico prodigioso, so emphasized by 
moderns, were the principal attractions for his foreign imitators. He 
examines in detail the French imitations of ten of these, from Casa con 
dos puertas (1629%) to Hombre pobre todo es traza, which together 
produced twenty-two French translations and imitations, mainly between 
1641 and 1660. In the author’s opinion both Marivaux and Beau- 
marchais found their way by the light of this Calderonian influence. 


JosepH E. Ginter 
University of Pennsylvania 


Gediichtnisschrift fiir Adalbert Hamel (1885-1952). Konrad Triltsch, 
Wiirzburg, n.d. [1954?]: xii + 278 pages. 


It is gratifying to open this volume offered to the late professor 
Adalbert Hiimel. The Romanic Seminar of the University of Erlangen 
has spared no effort to make it a worthy tribute to the profession and 
accomplishments of the celebrated German scholar. Men in public office, 
institutions and libraries, subscribers from all parts of the world have 
given their support to this Festschrift: its good paper, clear print and 
elegant binding are a pleasure to the eye. They disprove, once more, the 
widespread belief that the high cost of printing has made our scholarly 
curiosity incompatible with bibliophile fancies. 

The volume opens with A. Hiimel’s own inaugural address as rector 
of the University of Erlangen. With broad but poignant strokes the 
speaker outlines the gradual separation of Romaniec cultures through the 
rise of national feeling. He then traces how they converged again 
thanks to interaction with Germanic thought and the integration of 
European culture in the vast frame of our western community. Though 
conscious of the obstacles (arising especially from the self-assertion of 
France), Prof. Himel leaves us with an optimistic view of the future. 

Of the other essays contained in the book, we shall mention especially 
those which honor the late German scholar as a Hispanist. Setting out 
from Hiimel’s own characterization of Spanish letters (as “bound to 
the soil,” “popular,” “realistic,’ and deeply influenced by tradition), 
E. Schramm examines “some recent endeavors to characterize Spanish 
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literature.” A choice was imperative. The author singles out the con- 
tributions of Pfandl, Dimaso Alonso (considered in his now outdated 
essay “Escila y Caribdis de la literatura espafiola”), G. Diaz-Plaja, and 
Menéndez Pidal. His discerning survey would be more stimulating, how- 
ever, if it ineluded such an epoch-making effort to present “la continuada 
singularidad hispénica,” as Castro’s Espaiia en su historia. We may well 
ask ourselves: are historians and Hispanists in Germany taking up the 
challenge of this penetrating work? 

In a lively and spirited note on “Spanish Etymologies” (“Spanish” 
being used here as “Greek” is in English, to mean “unknown,” “unin- 
telligible”) H. Rheinfelder exhorts philologists to make a record of the 
origin of new expressions before oblivion of the circumstances in which 
they were first used makes their interior form vanish out of conscious- 
ness. Moved by his interest in Spanish colloquialisms (in the good 
German tradition of studies on Spanische Umgangssyrache) Dr. Rhein- 
felder explains haiga and estraperlo. With regard to the latter, he gives a 
wealth of details taken from contemporary evidence on the notorious 
estraperlo, a gambling device described by means of the first letters of 
Strauss, Pérez, and Lépez, the names of the inventor and of his partners. 
Haiga (‘a large American motor car’) is derived from the incorrect sub- 
junctive in the phrase “el mejor que haiga.” In fact—and we con- 
gratulate ourselves for it—expressions such as haiga, rubia (for station 
wagon) and others, prove that not even the influx of American products 
with its foreign technical terminology can stifle the imagination and wit 
of the Spaniards. 

Himel’s former student, W. Kellerman, contributes a long paper on 
“Quevedo’s Thought and Poetry.” Ju the manifold variety of Quevedo’s 
literary production, he seeks and identifies a common denominator: 
“paradigmatic thinking,” i.e., commenting and glossing, illustrating and 
explaining a given concept or text, as opposed to original reflexion on 
reality and diseursive reasoning. It is evidently not Kellerman’s inten- 
tion to analyze the historical development of this thinking process nor to 
examine Quevedo’s exegesis as such (a challenging theme not yet fully 
dealt with). Only a cursory allusion is made to ancient influences (e.g. 
Seneca) and to “the customs of Spanish writers (e.g., the glosa).” While 
the historical links of “paradigmatic thinking” are largely taken for 
granted, some doubt might be raised also as regards the choice of the 
term, which is in itself rather ambiguous and vague. The ambitious effort 
to embrace such a complex theme, however, should be recognized and 
commended, and we are grateful to W. Kellerman for having pointed 
out certain unmistakable common elements in the writings of this many- 
sided Spaniard, whose personality still lies, to a great extent, beyond 
our reach. We venture to add, as a possible clue to Quevedo’s way of 
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thinking, his constant identification of form and content: “conviene 
el nombre con la vida y ella con sus hechos.” 

In future articles W. Kellerman proposes to consider the studies of 
Démaso Alonso and O. H. Green. Even earlier works should be taken 
into account. With the renewal of scholarly communication German 
critics will have access to foreign bibliography, and we in turn shall 
profit from the seasoned fruits of German Hispanism. 


MarGuHerita MorREALE 
Catholic University 


La investigacién bibliograéfica sobre temas espaioles. By José Simén 
Diaz. Monografias bibliogrdficas, I. Instituto de Estudios Madri- 
lefios, Madrid, 1954: 43 pages. 

Introduccién al estudio de la cultura espatiola. By Maria de la Paloma 
Rueda. Monografias bibliograéficas, II. Instituto de Estudios Madri- 
lefios, Madrid, 1954: 48 pages. 

La teoria literaria (Retéricas, poéticas, preceptivas, etc.). By Juana de 


José Prades. Monografias bibliogréficas, III. Instituto de Estudios 
Madrilefios, Madrid, 1954: 55 pages. 


These booklets are the first three in a series of monographs, whose 
purpose is to systematize Spanish bibliographical procedure. “Biblio- 
grafia de Madrid” is the main interest, but the work will also cover a 
wider field. In addition to literature, philology, history, art and other 
aspects of culture will be treated. 

Simén Diaz’s essay involves a practical application of “methods” to 
the theme “Mesonero Romanos” (source material for his life and works), 
an exercise which he carried out “en el plazo de veinticuatro horas” as 
a eandidate for a post in the C.8.1.C. A student beginning graduate 
work might well imitate the method here presented (but what have pages 
13-17, “Aerondutica”—*Veterinaria” to do with the theme?), adding 
for source materials some further American items (cf. articles by Moel- 
lering and Porter mentioned in the PMLA annual bibliography for 1940). 

Maria de la Paloma Rueda’s Introduccién has the purpose of listing 
the contents of a desirable “pequefia biblioteca inicial.” From “Idioma” 
to “Viajes” it suggests available monographs (often with critical notes 
and price). Preference is given, “en igual de circunstancias,” to works 
by Spanish authors. One wonders, nevertheless, about the absence of 
Homero Seris’s Manual de bibliografia (Simén Diaz’s is there) and such 
histories of Spanish literature as Romera-Navarro’s and Angel del Rio’s. 

La teoria literaria, through its 379 numbered items (with annotations 
and lists of “eritica”), covers the field from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centuries. For historical reasons, two “firsts,” the Marqués de Santillana’s 
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fifteenth century Proemio e carta and Torres Naharro’s sixteenth century 
Proemio, should not have been omitted. Likewise, Lope de Vega’s Dis- 
curso sobre la nueva poesia should stand alongside his Arte nuevo and 
Jduregui’s Discurso poético. When one reaches the twentieth century, 
one might question the inclusion of several “Apuntes” and “Elementos 
de literatura espafiola,” which, it is true, contain “breves nociones sobre 
estética y preceptiva literaria,” but, I fear, repeat and repeat in an 
unoriginal way what has already been said by others. Also, it might be 
pointed out that in the “Critica” of entries (a very few monographs, 
articles and reviews), there is too great a tendency to exclude the non- 
Spanish. Noteworthy and valuable as the three Monografias biblio- 
graficas are, it is unfortunate that the compilers have not had a more 
international outlook. Bibliography of this sort must transcend geo- 
graphical boundaries. 


J. H. Parker 


University of Toronto 


The Book Called Celestina in the Library of the Hispanic Society of 


America. By Clara Louise Penney. New York, 1954: viii +157 
pages; illustrated. 


This is an excellent bibliographical introduction to the study of the 
Celestina, a study worthy of the standards set up by Miss Penney in 
her two catalogues of books in the Library of the Hispanic Society of 
America. 

The thirty-six editions of the Celestina published before 1635, Spanish 
or in translation, now available in the Library, are expertly and minutely 
deseribed in all their aspects, including types, woodcuts, watermarks 
and so forth. This survey includes the earliest known and unique copy 
of Burgos (?), 1499 (?). There follows a list of editions known or 
available anywhere printed before 1635, and sometimes represented among 
the Library’s collection of Celestina photostats. This section, as well as 
the preceding one, is abundantly illustrated with small but sharp reproduc- 
tions. In most eases the actual location of the copies is indicated, although 
we miss any reference to the present whereabouts of the Celestina editions 
of the Foulché-Delbose library, some of which, such as Seville, 1502, and 
the French translations of 1527 and 1542, are now, we believe, in Argen- 
tina. 

The biographical and literary treatment is necessarily cursory, yet 
raises interesting points for an eventual full-length study, e.g., the ma- 
turity of the author, the social standing of Sempronio and Parmeno, as 
well as certain questions of semantics which call for special treatment. 
The Introduction ends with a review of the earliest translations into 
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various languages and some remarks on variants and woodcuts. The two 
pages of “Variants in a sample page from ten early editions” show only 
unimportant variations. The final list of references covers most of the 
published studies on the Celestina. The printing, done in Germany, is 
good, and the often difficult text has been proofread with extraordinary 
care. 
JosePH E. GiuLer 
University of Pennsylvania 


El tema de América en los autores espafioles del siglo de oro. Por Angel 
Franco. Edicién del autor, Madrid, 1954: 576 paginas. 


Este estudio viene 2 engrosar el escaso niimero de los consagrados a 
poner de manifiesto el rastro que el descubrimiento, conquista e incorpora- 
cién de América a la vida espafiola ha dejado en las letras del siglo de 
oro. Segin las palabras del Ezxordio el autor se propuso dos fines: 1) 
ver qué aspectos de la vida indigena y colonial americana recogieron los 
autores de esa época en sus obras y 2) estudiar la interpretacién que 
ellos mismos dieron de esa vida. Para cumplirlos estudié “cuidadosa y 
sistematicamente” por mds de una década, en América primero y en 
Espaifia mds tarde, la produccién literaria que va de 1580 a 1680, y muy 
particularmente la obra de Lope de Vega, quien mejor que otros “ve 
las multiples posibilidades que América le brinda para enriquecer los 
caudales de su tematica” y “acude a ellas con mayor frecuencia que los 
demas” tanto que “América viene a ser uno de los temas capitales de 
su poesia y de su dramiatica.” 

Pasando por alto lo excesivo de esta Uiltima afirmacién—de base 
seguramente impresionista ya que en proporcién a la extensién de las 
respectivas obras acaso haya en Tirso y Géngora, y hasta en Cervantes, 
tantas referencias a América como en Lope—veamos cémo el autor ha 
llevado a cabo su propésito. 

Es de lamentar en primer término que su Siglo de oro comience en 
1580. No se nos dice el por qué, pero con la omisién de autores anteriores 
a esa fecha el trabajo debilita su propia significacién e interés, porque 
se renuncia a conocer cémo sintieron, juzgaron e interpretaron la em- 
presa de América los espaiioles que recibieron mds directamente el im- 
pacto de los hechos de la conquista y de su temprana colonizacién, y 
eémo reaccionaron ante los problemas de todo orden que tales hechos 
suscitaron. 

Ya dentro de los limites de este cercenado siglo de oro se ve de in- 
mediato que el titulo del libro promete mds de lo que en él se da. No 
estamos sefialando una desilusién sino un hecho ciertamente inevitable. 
Dado el volumen de la literatura del siglo de oro, tal titulo supone una 
tarea de sintesis, imposible de hacer ain por falta de los trabajos 
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monograficos previos, ya sea sobre autores ya sobre secciones de esa 
literatura. Por otra parte, y en razén de esa misma magnitud, no parece 
probable que una sola persona pueda llevar a cabo exhaustivamente el 
trabajo de investigacién preliminar que venga a suplir tal falta. Los 
“autores espaiioles” del titulo no podian ser, pues, més que “algunos.” 
Entre los omitidos verdaderamente notables estén los poetas liricos. 
Falta totalmente la mencién de las alusiones a América en los liricos 
puros como Medrano, Villegas, Espinosa, Jaéuregui, Villamediana, los 
Argensolas, ete. Como indice de lo que hubiera ganado el libro, de 
haberlos puesto a contribucién bastar4 con citar los conocidos versos de 
Bartolomé Leonardo, de la epistola a Nufio de Mendoza—probablemente 
en execracién de la chacona—que dicen: 


eancién de las que el vulgo vil frecuenta; 
eancién que de Indias con el oro viene 
como él, a afeminarnos y a perdernos 

i con lasciva cl4usula entretiene. .. . 


Y falta también, lamentablemente, la consideracién de los poemas de 
tema heréico de Juan de Santisteban y Ossorio y Gabriel Lobo Lasso 
de la Vega que precisamente por tratar del tema americano, sin que 
sus autores tuvieran la experiencia de las Indias, hubiera sido muy a 
propésito ponerlos a contribucién. 

Otra omisién sensible es la del material que toda la novelistica del 
tiempo ofrece, ilustrativo de la idea que de la vida americana circulaba 
en Espaiia, y sobre todo del comportamiento y estimacién de los indianos. 
Material que no hubiera sido dificil de espigar de las pdginas de El 
donado hablador, El diablo cojuelo, de la Vida del escudero Marcos de 
Obregén, de la Vida de D. Gregorio Guadaiia, y de las obras de Castillo 
Solérzano, Salas Barbadillo, ete. 

Sefalar estas omisiones, inmediatamente perceptibles para quien- 
quiera que tenga un conocimiento mediano de la literatura de imaginacién 
del siglo XVII, no significa desconocer la magnitud de la empresa de 
leeturas a que el autor, sin duda, se ha sometido. Leer las obras com- 
pletas de Lope, ma&s la obra total de Géngora, Cervantes, Quevedo, 
Gracidn y otros, mas el copiosisimo teatro no lopeseo del siglo XVII, 
es tarea poco menos que titénica. Pero es lastimoso que el provecho que 
resulta de tan extensas lecturas no esté en proporeién al esfuerzo reali- 
zado, ya que es realmente poco lo que para el avance de nuestros conoci- 
mientos sobre el tema podemos acreditarle al autor. Asi por ejemplo, 
acaso por no haber tenido a mano la bibliografia pertinente, mds de 
dos tereeras partes del libro esté dedicado a repetir sin aparentes ventajas 
lo que sobre la obra teatral de Lope y sobre las obras completas de 
Cervantes y de Géngora ya estaba hecho. 
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La contribucién novedosa del Sr. Franco, en cuanto a la obra de 
Lope, son las paginas dedicadas al estudio de La Dragontea. Se prueba 
en ellas que Lope estaba atento a la realidad social e histérica tanto como 
a la naturaleza fisica de América—paisaje, orografia, fauna, flora, ete.— 
que hasta ahora pasé inadvertida. 

Mucho espacio se dedica al estudio del teatro del tiempo, al que tiene 
como fuente la historia de la conquista como al que se hace eco de las 
resonancias que la vida americana desperté en la peninsular. Como 
contribuciones interesantes a ambos temas sefialamos en este capitulo el 
estudio de la comedia, atribuida a Gaspar de Avila, La sentencia sin 
firmar, con Cortés como protagonista, olvidada hasta ahora de los in- 
vestigadores, y las resefias de los argumentos de algunas comedias de 
enredos con personajes americanos o indianos de Matos Fragoso, Moreto, 
Andrés Baeza, y Juan de Villegas, que tampoco se habian aprovechado. 
Notamos aqui el olvido de La monja alférez de Montalb4n y de la 
comedia del mismo tema de Figueroa y Cérdoba La dama capitén. Pero 
también en este capitulo hay mucha initil duplicacién de trabajo y 
abundancia de p4ginas insignificantes, como son, por ejemplo, la mayoria 
de las noventa dedicadas al estudio de la trilogia de Tirso sobre los 
Pizarro. Con ellas, mds las citas entresacadas de otras comedias del 
mercedario, queda mds patente la falta de una buena monografia sobre 
lo americano en el teatro tirsiano. Y acaso también Quevedo y Gracidn 
podrian todavia ofrecer otros testimonios valiosos ademas de los aducidos 
para hacernos ver, como en un termémetro, hasta qué punto la fiebre 
americana habia invadido la vida total de Espafia, ya que en este libro no 
se los ha utilizado a fondo. 

Sefialadas asi las omisiones mds evidentes y los aciertos, ain quedan 
las objeciones que en gracia a la brevedad no serfn sino las que nos 
parecen imperativas. En primer término las provocadas por las afirma- 
ciones sin fundamento, nacidas del peligroso entusiasmo del autor por 
su tesis. Peligroso porque le inhibe la necesaria objetividad de juicio 
que los trabajos de esta indole reclaman. 4Cémo, por ejemplo, puede 
afirmarse en serio que Tirso en 1625, en América, pudo recoger “de 
labios de testigos fehacientes” los datos para la elaboracién de su trilogia 
que se refiere a hechos en mfs de 75 afios anteriores? 4Cémo aquello 
de que si la leyenda de la venta de las joyas de la reina Isabel, para 
sufragar los gastos de la expedicién colombina, hubiese tenido visos de 
realidad Lope no la hubiera omitido? Lo tnico que tal omisién podria 
probar es que la leyenda aun no existia y, ,e6mo llamar a Garcilaso el 
Inca, “testigo presencial” del asalto al Cuzco cuando ain no era nacido? 
Y asi otras. 

Objetable es también la organizacién del material, que le hace incurrir 
en cansadas repeticiones, asi como la abundancia de subtitulos que 
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prometen mucho para no dar sino muy poco y a veces nada. En la 
pagina 55 por ejemplo, se abre un capitulo sobre La obra de Lope en 
América que termina sorpresivamente en la siguiente sin entrar en materia. 
En la pag. 457 un subtitulo reza: El indiano, tema riquisimo que se 
despacha en menos de cuatro pdginas. En la pag. 56 empieza un 
capitulo sobre Las fuentes del tema [americano en Lope]. En él se 
mencionan algunas de las fuentes probables de Hl Arauco domado, La 
Dragontea, y El Brasil restituido, pero falta el estudio conereto del modo 
de utilizacién de las mismas. 

Hay mucha informacién equivocada o vacilante. Asi en la pag. 16 
se dan los nombres de Pedro Martir y Lépez de Gémara entre los de los 
“misioneros de los albores de la conquista” cuando es sabido que ninguno 
de los dos vino a América. En otras partes se dice que Juan de la Cueva 
vino a América a buscar riquezas (p4g. 17), que Balbuena lleg6 a México 
siendo adolescente, que los espafioles emigraban a América para desahogar 
la congestién peninsular, que los indios americanos eran herejes (sic) que 
convertir al cristianismo, en la pag. 175 se llama Relaciones a la Historia 
general de Herrera, ete. 

Y, finalmente, hay mucha deficiente inteligencia de los textos como 
cuando se insiste en hablar de las minas de oro del Potosi mientras en los 
textos aducidos, como es natural, siempre se lee plata. En otra parte 
(p4g. 457) se transcribe la letra de la cancién del asturiano de La ilustre 
fregona que empieza 


Esta indiana amulatada.. . ete., 


refiriéndose a la chacona y el autor dice que se trata de una mulata 


del servicio doméstico. En la pag. 526 se mencionan los versos de las 
Soledades: 


Abetos suyos tres aquel tridente 
violaron a Neptuno... ete., 


que se interpreta como que las tres naves de Colén formaron un tridente 
gigantesco que violé la paz de los mares. Y asi varias otras. 

Por todo lo que antecede se ve que este libro debe manejarse con pre- 
eauciones. Pero que quede en claro que a pesar de sus defectos no se 
trata de un libro inatil. Aparte de la contribucién, bien que modesta, 
que queda sefialada, este libro puede ser muy itil para divulgar la im- 
portancia que el tema de América ha aleanzado en las letras del siglo de 
oro, tema al que no se le ha conferido ain toda la atencién que merece, 
y sobre todo puede ser dtil para inducir a otros investigadores a trabajar 
la cantera en las direcciones numerosas que quedan ain por explorar. 


Marcos A. Morinico 
University of Southern California 
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Cuestitinculas gongorinas. By Alfonso Méndez Plancarte. Con un 
estudio sobre la persona y la obra del autor, por Alfonso Junco. 
Coleceién Studium, No. 8. México, 1955: 95 pages. 


This slim volume with very slight changes consists of material pre- 
viously published in El Universal or Abside (p. 16). The author dedi- 
cates his essays to Daimaso Alonso and chooses the diminutive for his title 
because he feels it disrespectful to call them Cuestiones in the presence of 
this “Doctor en Géngora” (pp. 24-25). 

After the “Envio a Damaso Alonso, en la Nueva Espafia” comes 
“Horacio en Géngora.” He shows here an influence which Don Marcelino 
did not perceive. Echoes and imitations abound in the Cordovan poet 
who had already been compared with Horace by Gerardo Lobo and José 
Antonio Porcel in the eighteenth century and by the Marqués de Valmar 
in the nineteenth. 

Five shorter essays follow. “La octava XI del Polifemo” deals with 
the syntactical problem of the stanza, and Méndez Plancarte, while 
accepting the solution of Alfonso Reyes, offers two new ones. “Gdéngora 
ante el Nifio Dios” shows the poet when he becomes “nifio entre nifios 
para cantar la gala al Divino Infante que a ‘los tales’ promete el Reino” 
(p. 62). “Géngora y Mlle. de Saint-Firmin” finds a similarity between 
the sonnet “Al Nacimiento de Cristo Nuestro Sefior” and a French sonnet 
by the obseure Mlle de Saint-Firmin. Méndez Plancarte suspects some 
Italian model as the source of both. He devotes a few pages to the 
sonnet “Pequé, Sefior” and, reversing an earlier opinion, is inclined to 
attribute it to Géngora. The final essay is composed of two different 
reminiscences of Géngora in Spanish America. Décimas by Sor Juana 
Inés make use of a copla supposedly by Don Luis. The second part of 
the essay jumps to Simén Bolivar, who was presumably inspired by an 
early poem of Géngora to say: “Hemos arado en el mar.” (But ef. the 
aequor arandum of Verg., Aeneis, II, 780 and III, 495; the suleare aquas 
of Ovid, Metamorphoses, IV, 707. The phrase was a topos.) 

The late Méndez Planecarte shows himself to be a man of considerable 
learning. He knows Géngora line for line and word for word. Each 
essay presents a clear train of thought with the exception of the last 
one. Here there is a gap between the two topics which he has juxta- 
posed. By his own admission his case for Bolivar is weak: “Y asi es 
como nos place imaginar . . .” (p. 94). 


TxHeopHitus §8. LyncH 
Princeton University 
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El mundo poético de Conrado Nalé Rozlo. Poesia y estilo. By Maria 
Hortensia Lacau. Editorial Raigal, Buenos Aires, 1954: 321 pages. 


It would be a just appraisal of this painstaking study simply to say 
that it is a very good introduction to the small lyrical work of a sym- 
pathetic modern Argentinian poet—y se acabé. But since the cover 
of the book speaks of the method applied to the investigation as “La 
estilistica concebida como severa disciplina filolégica” and since the 
writer of the thesis considers herself a faithful student of the late Amado 
Alonso, some additional remarks may be in order. 

Sefiorita Lacau, if compared to her masters and models, was in a 
disadvantageous position because she had not to deal with modernistic, 
ultraistie, superrealistic or gongoristic poems where the problems of 
obseure content are made so inseparable from form (even for the technical 
analyst) that an explication de texte actually is bound to be a style study. 
Her material, three collections of poetry (110 poems) written by Nalé 
Roxlo (born in 1898) at three different moments of his life: at twenty five 
(El grillo, 40 poems), at thirty nine (Claro desvelo, 35 poems), and at 
fifty four (De otro cielo, 35 poems), was clear in its logical meaning from 
the outset. The poems are written in a language intelligible to everybody, 
for being “intemporal,” lodged within the most usual traditional Spanish 
types of verse and strophe. The imagery of the poems is moderate and 
evident, their symbolism not ambiguous. In other words, the explicit 
content does not reveal much more than the titles themselves as to the 
manifest meaning: the young poet like a mad chirping cricket, or una 
ligera abeja ansiosa de miel is engulfed in the goce de vivir of a pastoral 
landseape and an eclogic heart; the mature man on his watch for the 
snares of life, enjoys life from a certain distance (el dolor de ver gastarse 
la vida); and the older poet looks at it with disillusion, melancholy, 
thoughts of death and considerations of an afterlife (La inquietud 
del mds alla). 

To retell this on 164 out of 321 pages helps the anti-stylisticians’ 
argument that literary stylistics is only paraphrasing. Of course, there 
is more than retelling, there is transferring the thematological elements 
into the sphere of quasi musical motifs. Thus the theme reappears in 
vocabulary, periphrasis and synonyms. The motifs are divided in well 
established submotifs (e.g. el alma danzarina). A counterpoint is seen 
accompanying the themes (lo viajero y lo estable). Not every reader will 
spontaneously hear the voice of death audible already in the volume 
El grillo. 

However, the formal-stylistie remarks interspersed and sometimes very 
good, appear within this set-up as haphazard and barely cover the themato- 
logical dichotomy in a parallel system. But what is worse, they do not 
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pave the way to the synthesis made in the second part of the study. 
On the contrary, since the Hispanic stylisticians never made a clear 
decision for the one or the other of the two incompatible stylistics, that 
of Spitzer and that of Bally, Srta. Lacau is not aware that after her 
Spitzerian analysis she cannot all of a sudden embark on a Bally synthesis 
under the following typical headlines (pp. 165-292): 1. Caracteristicas 
de la sintaxis, 2. musicalidad, 3. métrica, 4. significacién del color, 5. 
humorismo. Again the anti-stylistie critie will say that this is simply 
“grammar” and that its vinculacién with the contents is “made up,” is 
“arranged.” Nalé’s typical syntactical choice is supposed to be the 
exuberant que. This que + dependent clause has the rhythmical fune- 
tion of providing for more time-space than adjectives would be able to 
do. They convey a moroso deleite by lentitud and cabalgamientos am- 
pliatorios. The same clauses, if they have not a lento-rhythm but a 
dynamic mobility, are called up rather to give ease to enumerations. It is 
in this way that the versatile que takes care of linking syntactical forms 
to the static dolor and the dynamic goce de vivir of the theme. 

Again the critic of the method will not overlook very fine detail 
observations and will stress that these are based on the complete material 
supported by notes, quotations and ample statistical material, but since 
there was no real “to-and-fro” movement in the first part, who will believe 
in the meaning given to this versatile que? 

And still one will ask: what is here the exact frame of reference: 
the language, the poet, the man, the poetic attitude, the poem as a type, 
each single collection, the obras poéticas altogether as a rudis indigestaque 
moles, or the groups of sonetos, romances, coplas ete.? There is lacking 
a clear decision as to the stylistie object to be contemplated. This object 
of investigation, once chosen, should have been analyzed first according to 
imagistic and symbolic content, second according to formal meaning hidden 
in its phonostylistie (here musicality and metries to be included) as well 
as in its morphemic and syntagmemice stylistic aspects. Here the avoid- 
ance of the criticism of subjectivity is tantamount to a strict comparative 
method. To illustrate this point there is an interesting example on page 
63. The poet, to show his liberty in renouncing life, overstresses his 
ownership of it by an anaphoric demonstration which takes the emphasis 
out of the following possessive : 


Esta es mi copa y la rompo. 
Este es mi caballo y lo suelto. 


Sefiorita Lacau tries to persuade us into her interpretation: “Pudo decir: 
mi copa es ésta..., mi caballo es éste.... Pero adviértase cuanto 
mayor es la eficacia de la primera ecolocacién, eémo asciende en categoria 
de propiedad el objeto asi sefialado en la cumbre significativa del verso.” 
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Where is the proof? Only in a good parallel example, since such an effect 
must be invested in the language. Somewhere in world literature there 
is always the parallel looked for. I remember one which contains together 
with the same form also its ideological translation, namely the lines from 
Huonder’s I] pur suveran, where the sovereign Swiss peasant overstresses 
his roots in his possessions: 


Quei ei miu grep, quei ei miu crap... 
Quei miu regress e dretg. 

This is my rock, this is my stone, .. . 
This my possession and right. 


“Comparison is the essence of stylistic analysis,” says Pierre Guiraud 
(La Stylistique, p. 103). Srta. Lacau dedicates a whole chapter to the 
sources of Nalé Roxlo: Laforgue, Rubén Dario, Heinrich Heine, Unamuno, 
Lugones, and others. But her parallels are less “atmospherical,” psycho- 
logical, esthetical than historical, ideological, i.e., non-stylistic. Stylistic 
parallels must have something to do with structure and distribution. This 
is seen by Srta. Lacau only once at the occasion of the canciones de cuna 
(p. 146) and even here the rhythm is not heeded. She simply does not 
hear stylistic, e.g., form-echoes, for instance, from San Juan de la Cruz, 
which certainly were provoked almost in word blocks by the similarity of 
the theme (life—death) and by preferred rhythms: 


Nalé Roxlo San Juan de la Cruz 
Creci tan grande (1) y tan fuerte Volé tan alto (1) tan fuerte (2) 
(2) one 
Por merecerte y amarte (2a) que peno por verte (2a) ... 
que en el trance (3) de olvidarte (4) tras un amoroso lance . . . (3) 
me queda chica la muerte (5) pensar que esté(s) olvidado (4)... 
Sécame de aquesta muerte (5) 


This free type of imitation determines both the quality of a poet and 
his place within the Spanish literary tradition. 

A stylistic interpretation must be most careful about the shades of the 
single word. Here I am not in a position to challenge the statements of 
Srta. Lacau. But commenting on the concrete-abstract meaning of a 
line like this: 


Yo voy como una emocidn 
por la misica del agua 


I would not translate emocién by “casi sin existencia material” without 
buttressing the minimum of conereteness suggested by this casi, by point- 
ing out that in the Spanish language the lover calls his sweetheart: Mi 
obcecacién and girls may have the names: Concepcién or Asuncién, ete. 
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There is too little said about the structure of the poems, the single 
poems as well as the arrangement of the collections, although the interplay 
of the poet’s dynamie evolution and the static aspect of his work is well 
solved by a kind of diachronic and synchronic stylistics combined. Struc- 
tural assets are the charts and graphs of the sentence types, bipartitions 
and triadie propensities. 

To sum up: We congratulate Sefiorita Lacau on her enlightening dis- 
sertation. Some moves in the direction of the advice given above would 
have spared the reader much repetition; the presentation would have 
gained in systematic strength, convincing argumentation and technical 
condensation. 


Hetmut HatzFevp 
Catholic University 


La poesia contemporanea en Cuba (1927-1953). Por Roberto Ferndndez 
Retamar. Origenes, La Habana, 1954: 130 paginas. 


Se trata, como el autor lo advierte al comienzo de este libro, de una 
tesis de grado. No obstante ese cardcter del cual puede resultar “su 
condicién diddctica, su sentido esquematico, su cargazén de citas” debe 
notarse en él, desde el principio, una gran seriedad en la investigacién, 
sencilla claridad en la forma y un apasionado interés en el asunto. 
Fernandez Retamar pertenece a una de las dltimas promociones literarias 
de Cuba, la que se refine en torno a la revista Origenes. Es ademas poeta 
importante, aunque su interés en la critica literaria parece irlo separando 
poco a poco de la obra de creacién poética. Eso es muy necesario 
para toda repiblica bien organizada, ya que lo que sucede casi siempre 
es que los poetas, si ne sobran, tampoco escasean; mientras que los criticos 
de sensibilidad, cultura y buen gusto hay que busearlos con eandil. Gran 
cosa, pues, para una literatura particular el hallazgo de un critico serio. 

La seriedad de la critica de Retamar est& presente a lo largo de este 
ensayo que, si no lograra otra cosa, ya vence un obstdculo de primera 
magnitud: la cereania de las personas y las cosas. Ferndndez Retamar 
esté historiando una poesia de hoy, apenas de ayer. Est& juzgando a 
poetas vivos casi todos. Eseribiendo de la obra actual que se tiene en 
la memoria inmediata. Y todo eso lo realiza con un feliz desapasiona- 
miento, un constante buen criterio, una ejemplar claridad de visién. 

El estudio que comentamos queda basado, dentro de los més modernos 
criterios eriticos, en el generacional, en el cual han hecho ya estudios 
anteriores José Antonio Portuondo y Raimundo Lazo, dentro de las letras 
cubanas. Ese criterio lo lleva a presentar—en lo puramente contem- 
pordneo dentro de dicha literatura—dos generaciones bastante definidas 
y de clara separacién: las llamadas segunda y tercera generacién republi- 
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eanas. Dentro de la primera, euye centro de enfoque seria el aiio 1927 
y la aparicién de la llamada Revista de Avance en ese mismo aifio, se 
advierten varios aspectos de la poesia cubana, relacionados desde luego 
con la de otros paises: la poesia llamada vanguardista, la pura, la negra 
y la social, con otras tendencias separadas o mis auténomas. Y dentro 
de la tereera generacién republicana, a la que el propio autor pertenece, 
se hallan varios grupos y personalidades de primera categoria, muchas 
de ellas aglutinadas por la revista Origenes. Es éste el grupo que el 
autor denomina “trascendentalista”; denominacién que puede aceptarse de 
modo provisional, hasta que los afios, con su perspectiva, nos confirmen 
o modifiquen tal denominacién. No debe olvidarse que el propio 
Fernandez Retamar, como ya lo mencioné al principio de esta nota, es 
poeta muy distinguido, junto a los mds valiosos de la segunda promocién 
(Vitier, Smith, Diego, Fina Garcia Marruz, y Garcia Vega) de la 
tereera generacién republicana. El hecho de ser el autor juez y parte 
en el proceso hace que nos privemos, en el libro, de su presencia como 
poeta. A otros corresponde llenar el vacio con un estudio sobre el autor 
de Patrias que, dicho sea de paso, recibié el Premio Nacional de Poesia 
en 1952. 


EvGENIo FiLorit 
Barnard College 


Holt Spanish and English Dictionary. Diccionario inglés y espanol. By 
Edwin B. Williams. Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1955: x + 621 
+ xli + 605 pages. 


The quality of a bilingual dictionary may be appraised with reason- 
able adequacy by at least one standard: the extent to which it approxi- 
mates exact equivalents in one language for the terms and words it 
catalogues in the other. In this respect it differs most from a unilingual 
dictionary. The unilingual dictionary accomplishes its essential purpose 
by providing definitions. If the bilingual dictionary did only this it 
would be fulfilling half its functions. When the Spanish-speaking person 
consults a bilingual dictionary to find under “chain smoker”: fumador de 
un pitillo tras otro, his needs are met. Those of the English-speaking 
person would not be through such an entry since it gives a definition 
rather than an equivalent Spanish word or expression. On the other 
hand the bilingual dictionary has served its purpose completely when it 
equates “bookworm” with: (fig.) ratén de biblioteca. 

It is no easy matter to arrive at even approximate equivalents in two 
languages. This is particularly so in Spanish-English lexicography, for 
there are important lacks in the available bibliography. There is no 
adequate dictionary of Spanish synonyms, virtually no creditable study 
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of Spanish slang, and the bilingual dictionaries published on both sides 
of the Atlantic to date have made little fundamental progress over their 
predecessors. There are no Spanish counterparts to La Faye’s monu- 
mental work on French synonyms, Muret-Sander’s German-English dic- 
tionaries, or any recent publications comparable to Le Frangais de tous 
les jours. Under these cireumstances, the compilation of an English- 
Spanish dictionary requires a particularly large measure of linguistic 
ereativeness and originality. 

As Dr. Williams says in his preface: “A bilingual dictionary is a 
bridge between two cultures.” As such it must be constructed out of 
extremely subtle raw materials. For words and expressions very often 
have important values in addition to their basic meanings. They have 
tones, overtones, social status, as well as regional, symbolic and even 
sociological connotations. The bilingual dictionary must take these fac- 
tors into account. They may seem mere niceties, impractical and there- 
fore superfluous for the average reader. In actuality, however, a person 
who disregards them in using a foreign language would expose himself 
to serious errors and gross misunderstandings. 

When a word is used ironically, for example, it may come to have a 
sense directly opposed to its commonly accepted meaning. The tone of 
disdain or scorn that emerges from the sentence ;Valiente amigo tienes! 
would seareely be evident to an English-speaking person who finds in a 
bilingual dictionary under valiente: “(adj.) valiant; fine, excellent; ter- 
rific.” Yet the tone serves to change the meaning of the sentence com- 
pletely. 

A bilingual dictionary is incomplete when it offers retir, reganar as 
equivalents for “to bawl out (slang).” There is obviously a marked dif- 
ference between the social levels of the English and Spanish terms. The 
dictionary is much more adequate when it provides as equivalents for 
“ony”: (coll.) tipo, sujeto, tio. Here all the terms listed may be classified 
as colloquial or slang in both languages. 

Again, a bilingual dictionary is only partially helpful, and as such 
somewhat misleading, when it gives “to conform, to comply, to yield” as 
equivalents for conformar vr. There is often in the term conformarse an 
unmistakable overtone of repugnance or displeasure. The Spanish Acad- 
emy dictionary defines one important use of this term: reducirse, sujetarse 
uno voluntariamente a hacer o sufrir una cosa por la cual siente alguna 
repugnancia. It would seem essential to include as an equivalent a term 
like “to resign oneself.” The same observation is warranted by the entry 
under tépico: “topic.” There is in the Spanish word a pejorative overtone 
as is evident from the definition to be found in the Spanish Academy 
dictionary: expresién vulgar o trivial. “Platitude” and, in the plural, 
“eommonplaces” would appear to be indicated equivalents. Indeed in 
Spain these are the only senses in which the word is used. In America, 
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however, it does have a meaning more closely identified with the English 
cognate. Evidently “topic” is a defensible equivalent of tépico but it is 
merely one equivalent. And it would seem advisable to label it an 
Americanism in this sense. 

It is evident that cognate words merit particular attention in the 
bilingual dictionary. Such words have common roots and often, therefore, 
similar meanings. But usage has created sharp differences among many 
of them. 

The cognates “frugal” and frugal have this much in common: they 
both convey an idea of marked moderation. Basically “frugal” would 
suggest moderation in one’s expenditures. The Spanish word frugal, 
on the other hand, would imply it with respect to one’s eating habits. 
The word is defined in the Spanish Academy dictionary: parco en comer 
y beber. Though these cognates are somewhat similar in their secondary 
meanings, they are obviously quite different in their primary meanings. 
A bilingual dictionary is, therefore, short of the mark when it offers 
frugal as the only equivalent for “frugal.” On the other hand, it more 
nearly reflects the varied meanings of espléndido when it includes, among 
its equivalents, “generous” and “lavish,” in addition to the cognate word 
“splendid.” 

Dr. Williams has made an important contribution to the field of 
Spanish-English linguistics. He is a conscientious lexicographer who 
prefers to face rather than omit difficulties. This is evidenced by even 
the sheer number of terms which appear for the first time in a dictionary 
of this kind. And what is more, Dr. Williams has established many 
equivalents heretofore unlisted in Spanish-English dictionaries. It is 
true, nonetheless, that much remains to be done. Reference books of 
language, including bilingual dictionaries, rarely survive the generation 
for which they are compiled. But even within this limitation, Dr. Williams 
has not created a definitive Spanish-English dictionary. He has, however, 
taken a long step in that direction. 


Bernarp Levy 
The City College of New York 


Studies in the Reconstruction of Hispano-Latin Word Families. By 
Yakov Malkiel. University of California, Berkeley, 1954: 223 pages. 


This substantial monograph contains three studies: “The Romance 
Progeny of Vulgar Latin (RE)PEDARE and Cognates”; “Hispano- 
Latin *PEDIA and *MANIA”; and “The Coalescence of EXPEDIRE 
and PETERE in Ibero-Romance.” The first study is subdivided as 
follows: (a) “Repedare in Extremefio, Asturo-Leonese, and Catalan’”’; 
(b) “*Eapedére in Sardinian, Italian, French, Provengal, Catalan, 
Spanish, and Portuguese’’; (c) “*Suppeddre in Spanish and Portuguese” ; 
(d) “*Appedare in Ibero-Romance, Occitanian, and South-Central 
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Italian”; (e) ‘“*Pedaére in Ibero-Romance and in Franco-Provengal.” 
The second study has the following subdivisions: (a) ‘The word family of 
pi(h)uela, pigiiela, peyoo’’; (b) “The scope of Hispano-Latin *pedia’; 
(c) “Vulgar Latin manua, Hispano-Latin *mania and *pedia’”’; (d) 
“Compounds involving *pedia and *mania: Old Spanish artimafia, qua- 
dramafia, guadramafia, quatropea, and ferropea’’. The third and final study 
falls into three principal subdivisions: (a) ‘“‘Petere in Ibero-Romance” ; 
(b) ““Expedire in Ibero-Romance: Italian and Learned Latin Transmis- 
sion”; (c) “The Early Record of (d)espedir’’. 

The text of the monograph (54 pages) is followed by 105 pages of 
notes, revealing the author’s extraordinary industry and erudition. 
And the following useful bibliographies and indices are provided : Bibliog- 
raphy of Medieval and Early Renaissance Texts; Bibliography of His- 
panic Dictionaries and Word Lists; Index of Authors; Index of Romance 
Formations; Index of Etymological Bases; Synopsis of Linguistic Phe- 
nomena; and a Guide to Word Meanings (with some thirty lexical areas 
ranging from animals-birds-fishes to winegrowing and woodcutting). 

The author’s purpose is to show the advantages to be derived from the 
study of word families in Romance etymological reconstruction. All 
three studies comprising the monograph are devoted to different branches 
of the Latin PES, PEDIS family, the reflexes of which have occupied 
Professor Malkiel’s attention for about a decade. The author bases his 
investigations upon a combination of the two principal approaches to the 
study of Vulgar Latin (i.e., to use “available Latin texts and, through 
careful stylistic analysis, work out a pattern of the social stratification of 
the written language” and to attempt ‘‘to reconstruct the relevant arche- 
types through cautious comparison of . . . cognate forms isolated in the 
Romance vernaculars . . . at their earliest observable stage, which may 
range .. . from the ninth century to the twentieth century”). Two 
observations may be said to round out the ideological framework: (1) 
“The study of Vulgar Latin appears most profitable when conceived as a 
cautious extension . . . of authentic Latin researches, not as a bold 
visualization . . . of a wholly independent language.’ (2) ‘Hispanic 
material has been tapped least consistently by explorers of Vulgar Latin, 
in part because scant direct information on Spanish dialects was available 
to pioneer Romanicists, in part as a result of the limited interest in Latin 
and comparative linguistics among Spanish-speaking scholars . 
Spanish and Portuguese have traditionally been on the periphery of 
Romance linguistics: as languages exceedingly conservative, especially 
on the lexical side, and amenable to reconstruction with a minimum of 
risks, they should rightly have occupied the center of the field.” 

The treatment of REPEDARE and of (d)espedir may be offered here 
as samples of the method employed. 
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REPEDARE is attested,! but al! of its cognates under discussion are 
starred. The repeated occurrence of REPEDARE in Latin texts en- 
ables Malkiel to argue for the existence of other common preverbals be- 
sides RE- (such as AD-, EX-, SUB-, and TRANS-). Just as Spanish 
remedar represents the survival of an isolated compound verb with prefix 
r(e), so REPEDARE is the lone survivor of a Vulgar Latin word family 
whose existence is amply documented (e.g., PEDA, PEDALIS, PE- 
DATIM, PEDANEUS, and others).2 How, then, are we to explain the 
absence of the primitive *PEDARE and compounds from Latin texts? 
Malkiel, viewing Latin as a multilevel language, answers this by labelling 
the REPEDARE family plebeian and by referring to the regular avoid- 
ance of REPEDARE by refined writers. REPEDARE belongs to the 
jargon of legionaries (one might suggest ‘to hoof back’ as a colloquial 
English equivalent) where it seems to have replaced such synonyms as 
RECEDERE, REUERTI, REDIRE, REGREDI, and REMEARE. 
The legionaries carried REPEDARE to the Iberian Peninsula, leaving 
traces in the dialects of those areas heavily settled by them: Leonese, 
Extremefio, Catalan. Thus we find derivatives of REPEDARE today 
near Albuquerque; in the vicinity of Badajoz and Mérida; in Cespedosa 
de Tormes (eastern Leonese); and in Catalonia (e.g., repear ‘to turn, 
twist’; repeén ‘whipping top’; repto ‘sudden and violent start or flight, 
fit of anger, passing indisposition, impulse’; repeuar ‘to support, fortify, 
strengthen a wall or a rampart’). In his treatment of REPEDARE, 
then, Professor Malkiel has been able to make use of authentic Latin 
material supplemented by the findings of Hispanic dialectology. But in 
treating the congeners of REPEDARE, he no longer has the support of 
Latin texts. However, he proceeds from REPEDARE as a base of 
operations to a comparison of Romance cognates, for example, of Spanish 
apear, in order to provide a plausible foundation for the existence of such 
an archetype as *APPEDARE. 

Turning to the study of (d)espedir, which is based upon careful 
examination of many texts and fueros and considers the background of 


1 REPEDARE ‘to return’ is listed in Harper’s Latin Dictionary with the mean- 
ings ‘to go or step back, to turn back, retreat, recoil,’ with citations from Lucilius 
(B.C. 103), Festus (ca. A.D. 150), Ammianus (A.D. 400), and St. Jerome’s Vul- 
gate. 

? The wealth of Latin derivatives of the PES, PEDIS family, apart from the 
forms listed in the present monograph, is shown by the following: pedeplana, pede- 
pressim, pedes, pedester, pedetemptim or pedetentim, pedica, pedicinus, pedicularius, 
pediculus, pedisequus, peditastellus, peditatus, peditare, pedd (-dnis), pedocucullus, 
and pedilis. The form pedédre, starred in the present study, is listed in Harper's 
Latin Dictionary, with the meaning to foot, i.e., to furnish with feet. Malkiel 


assumes the existence of *peddre in the colloquial language, with the meaning ‘to 
walk.’ 
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Spanish courtly etiquette, the following points serve to summarize the 
argument: (1) the use of EXPEDIRE, found in Galician-Portuguese 
territory and in Catalonia, is assumed in the area between, i.e., the meseta 
central; (2) Spanish despedir, which replaced an older espedir, reveals in 
its semantic history a relationship to earlier uses of EXPEDIRE in 
Republican Latin; (3) since contexts seem to stress the object of the 
request rather than the act of requesting, and since several meanings of 
despedir match closely those of EXPEDIRE, despedir is to be considered 
an outgrowth of EXPEDIRE;? (4) though despedir is an outgrowth of 
EXPEDIRE, the possibility of partial contamination of EXPEDIRE 
by PETERE is allowed; (5) the entire course of the Hispanic EXPEDIRE 
family was changed because of the coalescence of EXPEDIRE and 
PETERE (the merger resulted in the retention of intervocalic d in Span- 
ish, though the early fall of intervocalic d produced despir in Portuguese‘) ; 
(6) the coexistence of (d)espir and (d)espedir in the west is explained as 
follows: espir is a native reflex of EXPEDIRE in Galician-Portuguese, 
whereas espedir, a term of feudalism, spread from Leén to Galicia and 
Portugal (note, for example, that in titles of nobility the Leonese form of 
the masculine article el was commonly used in Galician-Portuguese in 
preference to the native 0, as in el-rei, el-conde) ; (7) there is the possibility 
that espiéndose, occurring in line 2612 of the unique MS of the Cantar de 
Mio Cid, may be a trace of the amalgamation of EXPEDIRE and 
PETERE. 

All scientific research, whether the field be nuclear physics, polio 
vaccine, or linguistics, is based upon the investigations and leads of many 
predecessors. The present monograph is no exception, and the nature of 
Professor Malkiel’s indebtedness to others may be inferred from a few 
examples like the following: (1) the notion that REPEDARE was only 
one member of a word family which stemmed from a primitive *PEDARE 
‘to walk’ has been held by many Latinists; (2) the attempt to trace the 
three verbs aspearse, espearse, and despearse to a single archetype was made 
by Garefa de Diego; (3) the linking of Spanish apear to *APPEDARE 
was done by Cuervo and Thomas; (4) the relationship between Spanish 
pihuela, Portuguese piés, and Latin PES, PEDIS has long been accepted, 


’Corominas, in his Diccionario critico etimolégico de la lengua castellana 
(Berne, 1954), derives despedir from EXPETERE, being inclined to favor the 
position of Cornu and Menéndez Pidal for semantic reasons (the primitive mean- 
ing being that of ‘asking for permission’) as well as phonological (Corominas is 
disturbed by the preservation of intervocalic d in Castilian, hence is dubious 
about EXPEDIRE as an etymon. He does, however, link Portuguese despir to 
EXPEDIRE). 

‘The earliest dated occurrence of the fall of intervocalic d in Portuguese is 
of the year 944 (see this reviewer’s The Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portu- 
guese Territory [Philadelphia, 1941], p. 32). 
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and the kinship between pihuela and *PEDIA was noted by Corominas; 
(5) in suggesting that despedir may be the product of the coalescence of 
EXPEDIRE and of PETERE, Professor Malkiel is aware of the linking 
by Diez of despedir with (*DE)EXPEDIRE, of Diez’s observation that 
Portuguese despir ‘to undress, strip’ was a doublet of despedir, and of 
Cornu’s conclusion that Old Spanish espedir was an outgrowth of EX- 
PETERE. On the other hand, a number of original contributions is 
made in the present monograph, among which are the following:(1) the 
assignment of aspearse, espearse, and despearse to *EXPEDARE rather 
than to *DISPEDARE (as Garcia de Diego would have it); (2) the as- 
signment of espiar to *EXPEDARE rather than to other suggested 
etyma, such as *EXPANARE, EXPILARE, or *DEPANARE'; (3) 
the attempt to link Spanish despejar, despejado, and despejo to *PEDIA; 
(4) new light on lexical polarization in Vulgar Latin and on a number of 
doints of Romance phonology; (5) the development of certain leads in 
considerable detail. 

By way of summary one may say that all the familiar Malkiel trade- 
marks are in this monograph: extensive documentation (perhaps over- 
documentation); thorough culling of texts, dictionaries, word lists, and 
dialect studies; special interest and skill in such fields as social stratifica- 
tion and diffusion; an unusual capacity for controlling vast quantities of 
lexical data and for systematizing them; a proper scientific caution as a 
balance to his imagination; a strong desire to make etymology more of a 
science rather than merely a fascinating game of verbal genetics (com- 
pare, for example, Malkiel’s monographic research with the etymological 
articles of C. C. Rice); a characteristic style of writing. Greater atten- 
tion is given in the present monograph to non-Hispanic material (especi- 
ally Italian dialects) than in the author’s previous investigations. The 
method employed here is of value in forcing a reconsideration of estab- 
lished etymologies (the author is well aware of the tentative nature of his 
conclusions, realizing that science does not offer the last word but the 
latest). And the great importance of Ibero-Romance to the reconstruc- 
tion of Vulgar Latin is amply demonstrated (research in this area, there- 
fore, is needed to supply the Hispanic deficiencies, for example, in such a 
work as Grandgent’s An Introduction to Vulgar Latin). 

Though one may wonder how many word families are likely to prove 
fruitful for testing certain assumptions and techniques in the reconstruc- 
tion of Vulgar Latin, certainly the choice by Professor Malkiel of the 
PES, PEDIS family was a felicitous one. 


Oberlin College 
5 Corominas, in his Diccionario, s.v. espiar, obtains Spanish espiar from the 


Portuguese espiar. He is uncertain about its origin, but suggests as a possibility 
a cross between Gothic SPINNAN and Romance *DEPANARE. 


Norman P, Sacks 





BRIEFER MENTION 


México y los mexicanos (1855-1857). By José Zorrilla. Prélogo, notas y 
bibliografia de Andrés Henestrosa. Coleccién Studium, 9. Ediciones 
De Andrea, México, 1955: 158 pages. 

This little book on Mexico by Zorrilla is a new edition of the work 
which, in the guise of a letter to the Duque de Rivas, forms a substantial 
part of La flor de los recuerdos, The editor seems to think this is the 
first reimpression since its original publication in 1855, for he says: “al 
reeditarlo .. . se ha querido que, como hace cien aiios, salga a correr otra 
vez el mundo en romantica peregrinacién, como su autor... .” But he 
overlooks the fact that thirteen years ago it was included in the Obras 
completas (edited by N. Alonso Cortés, Valladolid, 1943). Just as curi- 
ous is the omission, from a bibliography of some twenty-four items, of 
the two basic titles that should be there: the same Obras completas and 
Alonso Cortés’ Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras. 

There was no real need for this edition, except perhaps to make it more 
readily available to the reading public in Mexico. Yet this in itself is 
worth while, for México y los mexicanos, despite its title, is almost entirely 
a discussion of late eighteenth and early nineteenth century poetry. As 
such it is a source book that should be taken into account in any study of 
Mexican literary history. Its role in Mexico is not unlike that of Ferrer 
del Rio’s Galeria in Spain. Henestrosa’s edition preserves Zorrilla’s 
orthography and punctuation more nearly as they were originally. His 
changes are limited to the correction of a few details like Zorrilla’s spell- 
ing “Ixtasihualt.” 

The short Introduction, “José Zorrilla en México,” adds no new data 
to the subject and is in fact less complete than other accounts. It deli- 
eately omits, for example, all mention of Zorrilla’s passion for “la cam- 
pirana de los Llanos de Apan.” It does not supersede Rivera’s summary 
(in Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, XIV [1932]) 
of the material in the Alonso Cortés biography, the Recuerdos del tiempo 
viejo, and Olavarria’s Resefia histérica del teatro en Mézico. Indeed it 
is far less satisfactory than Rivera’s treatment, for the editor’s carelessness 
in the matter of chronology sometimes leads to confusion, as when he uses 
a statement (p. vii) taken almost verbatim from the Recuerdos, yet con- 
veys the wrong impression of the date of Zorrilla’s departure from Paris. 
Sometimes it produces more glaring errors. Thus we are told that Zorrilla 
reached Veracruz “en los dltimos dias de enero de 1855” (he landed on 
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January 9), and we find him returning to Spain in 1865, having promised 
Maximilian to be back by 1866 (he left Mexico in 1866, promising to 
return in 1867). 


Joun Kennetu LE&siie 


The Year’s Work im Modern Language Studies. By a Number of Schol- 
ars. Edited for the Modern Humanities Research Association by 8S. C. 
Aston. Vol. XV, 1953. Cambridge University Press, 1955: viii + 
492 pages. 


We read the Hispanic section of YWMLS, XV, carefully, comparing 
the Renaissance section with the corresponding part of the Renaissance 
Bibliography published in Studies in Philology. Next, we read our own 
review of the preceding volumes (HR, XXIII [1955], 129-130), where 
we found everything already said that had occurred to us while studying 
the volume under review. The Hispanic part was entrusted to veterans 
and newcomers: Ignacio Gonzflez-Llubera (Linguistic and Catalan stud- 
ies); R. B. Tate (Medieval Literature); J. L. Brooks, J. Gibbs, and A. 
Terry (Literature 1490-1700) ; Reginald F. Brown (Literature 1700 to the 
Present Day); N. J. Lamb (Portuguese Studies). 

Slips and errors, inevitable in a work like this, seem to have been 
kept to a minimum. In addition to two insignificant misprints (p. 134, 
onomdtica and p. 145, Approximacién), we found the following: p. 135: 
read “Krahe” for “Kraher’; p. 140: “Siebenmann” for “Siebermann”; 
p. 152: the Spanish and Portuguese section of Vol. L (1953) of the 
Studies in Philology Bibliography was compiled by Jack H. Parker and 
the undersigned, successors to L. L. Barrett and Sturgis E. Leavitt, whose 
name appears as S. E. Sturgis; p. 157: Cherpack’s note on the Epistola 
moral a Fabio, appeared in MLN, LXVIII, not in BRAE, XXXIII; p. 
158: read RFE, XXXVI for XXXIII. Duplicate reporting was noted on 
pp. 144/169 and 150/160. 


A. G. R. 


Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the United States and 
Canada. Bulletin No. 23. Edited by 8. Harrison Thomson. Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 1955: 142 pages. 


This issue of the well known biennial report is of particular interest 
to Hispanists since it offers a “Survey of Activity in Old Spanish 1933- 
1953” by Harry F. Williams (pp. 7-16). It is helpful and clarifying to 
see, within a two decade perspective, research activities which one has been 
following from year to year. “A Note on the Undergraduate Courses in 
Medieval History” (17-21), by S. Harrison Thomson, shows that our 
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colleagues face problems of attracting student interest similar to those 
in literature courses. The core of the Bulletin consists of a “List of 
Active Medieval and Renaissance Scholars” (67-126), preceded by “Books 
in Press” (65-68) and followed by a list of “Doctoral Disserations” (127- 
137), in progress and completed. Other sections include “Papers read at 
Meetings of Learned Societies” (22-32) and reports on “Items of Special 
Interest” (33-64), such as individual and joint projects, the new Renais- 
sance Society of America, Neo-Latin Lexicography (1400-1600), micro- 
filming manuscript catalogues and search for photographie copies of 
manuscripts destroyed during the war, and two collections of translations 
of the ancient Church Fathers, both well progressed to 19 and 26 published 
volumes respectively. Orientation in the Bulletin is greatly facilitated 
by an “Index by Fields of Interest” (139-142). 

PMRS is a report and not a bibliography. It complements Renais- 
sance News. Through its systematic coverage of publications and projects 
for a two-year period it offers a broad perspective of a wide field of 
philosophical, historical, and literary research. 

A. G. R. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A survey of investigations in progress in the field of Latin American 
studies is being jointly sponsored by the Department of Cultural Affairs 
of the Pan American Union and the School of Inter-American Studies of 
the University of Florida at Gainesville. Questionnaires have been sent 
to faculty members and graduate students in all disciplines, and to inde- 
pendent scholars and researchers who may have investigations under way 
connected with Latin America. Those who do not receive questionnaires 
through the mail are urged to request them from the School of Inter- 
American Studies, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., in order that 
the published results may be as complete as possible. Distribution of 
the completed survey is scheduled for early fall. 


The Bibliography Committee, Spanish Section V of the Modern 
Language Association, has compiled the second number of the Bibliog- 
raphy of Contemporary Spanish Literature. The second number, for the 
year 1954, contains nine hundred and sixty-six entries listing over a 
thousand books and articles together with some two hundred and thirty 


reviews and notes of literary prizes. This represents an increase in cover- 
age over the first issue of some eighty per cent. 
The Bibliography consists of seven sections: Poetry; Drama; Novel; 


Short Story; General Criticism; Miscellaneous; and Catalan. The price 
is seventy-five cents. 





